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BLUE BOOKS WE DO NOT GET 


HE stream of Parliamentary Papers and Stationery 
Office publications never stops, even in war-time ; 
indeed, the flood rises year by year, so as seriously 

to compete with all the other paper users for the precariously 
maintained supply of that luxury which, like so many 
others, has become a necessity of life. In vain does some 
august authority preach a temporary restraint; enquiry 
was even made a little while ago whether the Annual Report 
of the Registrar General—the volume upon which, it is 
said, our Public Health depends—might not be postponed 
until after the war. There would certainly then be very 
different mortality statistics to record! But though the 
stream of publication never stops, there are reports that 
do not see the light. Where are the Blue books that are 
not published? In what limbo rest the manuscripts, 
the diagrams, and the statistical tables that are never 
“machined off”? We should all like to read the log- 
books of the Grand Fleet; the fascinating adventures of 
the “dummy squadron”; the strange experiences of 
Sir Henry Rawlinson’s Expeditionary Force near that 
Béguinage that we have all visited at Ghent. What happened 
to save the Canopus from destruction in the Pacific Ocean ? 
It would be interesting to have details of the passage of 
the Russian Army from John o’ Groats to Land’s End ; 
and the official report on the Angels of Mons. These, we 
fear, are all the “dream children” of Blue books: we 
imagine we watch their never-printed pages blaze, feeding 
the never-lighted fire. a 





There are, however, other reports for the delay of which 
there seems no valid ground. What were the circumstances 
of that fascinating “deal” in sugar that began as long 
ago as August, 1914, when Mr. McKenna (because he was 
Home Secretary, and therefore in charge of the cupboard) 
chased all the sugar of the world, from Cuba to British Guiana, 
from Brazil to Batavia, from India to Japan, before he could 
entirely “corner” the whole world-supply—to be doled 
out, as the shiploads arrived that were secured by that 
far-flung grasp, week by week, at fixed prices, to feed the 
soldiers with jam and our children with sweets—surely, 
the most thrilling forty millions sterling romance in the whole 
annals of commerce? There is, we suspect, an equally 
fascinating romance in the gigantic meat purchases; and 
at least another in the wanderings, all over the neutral world, 
of the emissaries whom Lord Kitchener despatched to buy 
horses and mules and donkeys, and much else that the world 
wots not of. 

These Blue books, it may be assumed, we shall see in due 
course. There are, however, others, unconnected with 
the war, which it is to be hoped that Peace will bring us. 
Take, for instance, the supremely important question of the 
hospitals, on which we more and more rely for the effective 
treatment of the sick of nearly all classes. Down to the 
other day, there was not, in the whole Kingdom, so much 
as a complete list of the hospitals that are in existence, 
let alone any account of their administration, finances, 
medical statistics, or adequacy. Mr. Herbert Samuel, 
whilst at the Local Government Board, began to fill this 
gap; and we have now, for the first time, a list (for England 
and Wales only) of all the hospitals, with the number of 
sick beds that they provide. This new Blue book is reviewed 
in another column. But there is still needed something 
more than a bare list of hospitals. The Insurance Com- 
missioners, if not the Local Government Board, ought to 
know how the supply of hospitals, in each locality, for each 
sex, and for all the different classes of cases needing separate 
treatment, compares with the needs of that locality; they 
ought to know something of the management and the short- 
comings of these hospitals ; they ought to know what steps are 
being taken to make good any deficiencies. At present 
neither the Insurance Commissioners nor the Local Govern- 
ment Board know any of these things; and, therefore, 
they cannot present them to us in a Blue book. 

We may, perhaps, touch a sore point in remarking how 
much could be added to the industrial reports of the Board 
of Trade if these were supplemented by the voluminous 
information on all the conditions of employment in different 
trades in different parts of the country that is contained in 
the unpublished reports of the Factory Inspectors. There 
are Government Committees sitting on the Influx of Women 
into Industry—shall we ever get their instructive statistics 
and valuable information ? There ought to be, already, a 
Committee on How to Disband the Army without Creating 
Industrial Chaos—shall we be deprived of this information ? 
The past rivalries and jealousies of the different Government 
Departments have stood in the way of many useful Blue- 
books. To-day we are—even down to our Government 
Departments—one people. Let us hope we shall see the 
result, when Peace comes, in the development of the Sta- 
tionery Office into a united printing and publication Depart- 
ment of the State, really giving the public all the informa- 
tion in its possession, and using the most up-to-date methods 
of distribution to a people as avid of Blue books as it was, 
before the War, of the last new novel. 
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THE FACTORY IN PEACE AND WAR 


Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops for 1914. 
Cd. 8051. 1s. 2d. 
Report of the Clerical and Commercial Employments Committee. 
Cd. 8110. 1d. 
_ Report of the “ Shops Committee.”” Cd.8113. 14d. 


The annual report of the Chief Inspector is arranged on 
a new and better plan this year, and the hope expressed in 
it that the form will be found more convenient for reference 
is fulfilled. For factory inspection, as for every other depart- 
ment of life, the year 1914 was split into two distinct parts, 
the period before and the period after the declaration of 
war: and it is only natural that the conditions prevailing 
in the last five months overshadow those that prevailed 
in the first seven throughout the report. As regards the 
conditions of normal peaceful industry, the tendencies of 
previous years were observable in 1914. There was a 
decrease in the number of reported accidents, though it 
is significant that the annual industrial “ casualty list ” is 
159,000, with nearly 1,300 deaths. From 18 to 30 per cent. 
of the accidents are due on investigation to carelessness of 
workers. But the Inspector for Dangerous Trades again 
draws attention to the fact that in the textile districts of 
Lancashire the practice of cleaning machinery in motion 
remains a fruitful cause of accidents. “In Oldham it is 
computed that 75 per cent. of the cleaning is done with the 
machinery in motion, the major portion by young persons 
and sometimes by children, illegally.” The advantages 
resulting from giving workers control over their own lives 
and conditions within the factory are shown by the fact 
that accident prevention and safety committees, composed 
of workmen, who investigate and hold a kind of court-martial 
upon every accident and post up their findings in the works, 
have led to a marked decrease in accidents. The whole 
report is, as usual, eloquent of the fact that it is only by 
legislative enactment and continuous inspections that a 
minimum of sanitation, cleanliness, safety, and hygiene 
can be generally maintained in factories. It is noteworthy 
that ‘“‘ messrooms, lavatories, cloak-rooms, drinking-water, 
and similar amenities are not required by law, except in a 
few special trades,” and that, while progress is reported in 
other trades, “ only a small proportion of our works are, 
however, yet supplied with these conveniences.” An 
instance of the difficulties with which State inspection has 
to contend is worth quoting. Forty-six years ago a second- 
hand boiler was installed in a distillery in Glasgow : in 1880 
it was condemned and discarded and the boiler inspector 
knocked a hole in the bottom. It was bought by a small 
occupier, repaired and used regularly for thirty-four years. 
Last year it was again condemned, and the inspector again 
knocked a hole in the bottom. But “ the occupier proposed 
to have the hole patched up, and the boiler set to work 
again’; “ he was cautioned and stopped from so doing.” 

In industry under normal conditions, as is well known, 
even where the law does fix a maximum for hours of labour, 
things are not really satisfactory. On the whole, legal 
limits are generally observed, but constant vigilance has 
to be observed. One inspector, for instance, at 11 o’clock 
at night in a paper-mill found “ work being done by boys 
who had commenced at 6 o’clock in the morning, and 
some of them intended to work on until 6 o’clock the following 
morning.” The most unsatisfactory report, as usual, is 
that regarding ‘ outworkers,” though “some signs of 
improvement are noted.” The work of inspection is hin- 
dered often by employers neglecting to keep the required 
lists of outworkers, and also by the timidity of the workers 
themselves, who are afraid to complain of illegalities. The 
enormous variations in rates paid for precisely similar opera- 
tions in different localities is a very good proof of the sweating 
by some employers. In one case it was found that 3d. per 


dozen pairs of hose was being paid for “ chevening,”’ while 
in another town not far away the rate for practically the 
same class of work was Is. 5d. per dozen. 

As regards industry under war conditions, the report is 
full of information of the very greatest interest. Two 





—— 





entirely opposite sets of conditions manifested theméelves’: 
unemployment in the first months of war, caused by the dis- 
location of trade and the shutting off of markets, was 
followed by the enormous demand for labour in certain 
trades furnishing materials of war. Not much need be 
said about the problems of the first period. It is pleasant 
to read the testimony of inspectors to the way in which 
in very many cases employer and employed stood by one 
another in the crisis, and to the courage with which the 
workers generally faced the grave situation which appeared 
to threaten them. 

It is natural that the report, so far as the second period 
is concerned, should be dominated by the question of female 
labour. The two rather scrappy Reports of Committees 
which were appointed to consider the conditions of Clerical 
Employment and Retail Trade with a view to securing the 
further enlistment of men, show that the only available 
reserve of labour in the country was and is female labour, 
With hundreds of thousands of men enlisting in the new 
armies, the work of supplying, feeding, and clothing the 
armies fell to a great extent upon women. The report 
speaks appreciatively of the adaptability shown by industrial 
women and girls to new processes and in new circumstances, 
a remarkable fact when it is remembered that there has been 
“‘ a general absence in the past for them of openings through 
technical or skilled trade training.” 

The chief problem of this period, from the factory 
inspector’s point of view, was to deal with the enormous 
number of applications from all trades engaged in “ war 
work ” for exemption from the provisions of the Factory 
Act of 1901 relating to hours of labour. On the whole, 
the task seems to have been accomplished judiciously. At 
first the expedient was adopted of granting temporary 
orders allowing emergency overtime for short periods. 
Later conferences were held with representatives of each 
trade concerned, and general orders fixing the hours of 
labour in the several trades were issued. Thus, in the 
woollen and worsted industry orders were issued throughout 
the Yorkshire area fixing a period of 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. from 
Monday to Friday with two hours off for meals, and from 
6 to 2 on Saturdays, with one hour off for meals. The 
lessons to be drawn from the results may be read in the 
chapter on Women and Girls in Industry by the Principal 
Lady Inspector, and that on Emergency Overtime by the 
Superintendent Inspector. It is clear that the general 
charges of “ slackness” brought against the industrial 
workers were a grotesque perversion of the facts. The 
report testifies to the patriotism of the workers, which led them 
generally to work not too little but too much. The useless- 
ness of long hours of labour, when continued for any length 
of time, has never received more convincing testimony. 
When the pressure first arose it is noticeable that from some 
of the largest manufacturers no applications for latitude 
were received; they “ believed that they could obtain a 
maximum of output by working within the limits of the 
ordinary statutory hours.” A well-known wholesale clothier 
employing 1,000 women on Government contracts gave his 
opinion that the ordinary hours are sufficient, and that 
“‘any work beyond this is quite useless; it exhausts the 
workers and does not pay.” Another employer of a thousand 
women, when pressed by the War Office to increase his 
output “firmly refused to work overtime.” But all 
employers were not equally wise : they started gaily to work 
the emergency overtime. But they “ quickly learned that 
they had over-estimated the capacity of their workers, 
and readily agreed to material reduction of their orders . . . 
There has been noticeable a general tendency to reduce the 
overtime.” And this experience comes from a great variety 
of trades. A firm making military uniforms found that 
“overtime did not pay”; the manager of a powder-bag 
factory reported that “ piece-workers were making less 
during overtime than during the normal period of employ- 
ment”; a cardboard-box manufacturer, a biscuit manu- 
facturer, and an apron manufacturer all report similar 
results. A Yorkshire mill which had been working over- 
time continuously for some months “found it absolutely 
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necessary to stop it for a week as the strain was becoming 
too great and the number absent through illness was so large.” 
“In report after report,” writes the Lady Inspector, “I 
find it stated that manager or employer speaks of the signs 
of strain in the women from overwork, and, as I have shown, 
they have wisely tried to reduce its amount.” 


«THE DUSTY PURLIEUS OF THE LAW” 


Royal Commission on the Civil Service. Sixth Report of the 
Commissioners. Vol. I., Report. Cd. 7832. 9d. Vol. II., 
Minutes of Evidence and Appendices. Cd. 8120. 6s. 3d. 

In this, the sixth and final Report of the Commissioners, 
the Legal Departments are dealt with. The offices covered 
the inquiry are of two classes, central and local. “The 
former class may be subdivided into: (1) offices directly 
connected with the Courts, such as those of the Supreme 

Court of Judicature in England, and of the Court of Session 

in Scotland, and (2) offices not so connected, whose work is 

in character and which were not inquired into as part 
of the Civil Service—viz., the Land Registry in England 
and the Register House Departments in Scotland.” The 
most important local offices are the County Court Registries 
in England and the Sheriffs’ Clerks Offices in Scotland. 

Roughly 5,000 persons were included in the survey, from 

semi-judicial persons (such as Masters) downwards, and the 

cost of the services is over a million pounds a year in England 
alone. 

A large number of witnesses were examined, including 

Lords Haldane, Loreburn and Wrenbury, Sir Kenneth 

Muir-Mackenzie, Sir Samuel Evans and Sir Thomas Heath. 

The volume of facts educed with regard to the appointment, 

promotion, duties, and salaries of the thousands of officials 

is immense and no abstract of it can be attempted. Old 
style patronage still prevails and some of the evidence on 
the point is entertaining. Here for example, is a dialogue 
between Mr. Graham Wallas and Sir Kenneth Muir- 

Mackenzie : 

Page 5 of the Return sets out the actual names of the masters and 


assistant masters in the Central Office. Mr. has £1,500 a year ; 
is he the son of a judge ?—Yes. 








Is Mr. the son of a judge ?—Yes. 
Is Mr. ——— the son of a judge ?—Yes. 
Is Mr. ——— the son of a judge ?—Yes. 
Is Mr. ——— the cousin of a judge ?—He is certainly a near relation 


of a late Lord Justice, but not a son. 
Mr. ——,, is he the cousin of a Lord Chief Justice’s wife ?—I do 
not know. 
Mr. ——., is he the brother-in-law of a Lord Chief Justice ?—Yes. 
That accounts for seven out of the nine. 


A majority of the Clerks of Assize, most of whom get 
£800 a year, are also sons of judges : little difference appears 
to have been made by the Clerk of Assize Act which was 
passed after a cavalry officer, son of a Lord Chief Justice, 
had been appointed. He, says Mr. Arthur Denman, a 
Clerk of Assize, “‘ really did not know much about it at 
first.” A first-class clerk in the Central Office of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature (£700 a year) describes how he heard of 
a vacancy and got his job : 

There was a gentleman in the office at the time who was connected 
with a friend of my father’s, and my father asked him to dinner and 
talked to him after dinner ; he heard about the old Court of Exchequer 


Master’s Office, and made inquiries and found that Sir Frederick 
Pollock had got a nomination. 


Once the appointments are secured, some of them appear 
to be very secure. A clerk in the Probate Registry said 
that it would be “an act of grace” for a member of his 
class to retire at the age of 90, if he felt it difficult to get 
down to the office. We hear in one office of an aged Registrar 
of over 80, who seldom visits his office and leaves a junior 
in charge ; and though Mr. Graham Wallas did not succeed 
in tracking down a suspected case of 95 years old, an instance 
was provided of a stone-deaf man of 78 in a provincial 

ry. In several of the Departments work does not 
seem to be excessively exacting. In the Probate Registry 
the hours for third-class clerks are 10 to 4 with six weeks 
leave. It was with respect to these that the following 


remarks passed between Mr. Coward and Sir Samuel 
Evans : 

We have had one or two of the clerks here, and the evidence of one I 
have before me. I asked him to give an account of what his day 


was, and you would be surprised to know how difficult he found it 
to give an account of what he did in the day ?—You mean it would 
not necessarily produce brain-fag. 

With the result that in the end I asked him whether any in t 
person of twenty-five could not learn all that he told us he did in 
twenty-four hours, and he said : “ Yes, he could”; he quite agreed— 
and you know these people get very substantial salaries ?—They do, 
but that is not peculiar to Somerset House. You will find it in lots 
of the Government offices, I should imagine. 

One of these people was asked what they did, and he said, “ Well, 
we help one another ” ?—That is a very nice feeling, but you think it 
too costly ? 

Meanwhile we hear of other classes of employees whose 
conditions are anything but enviable. The General Regis- 
trar of the Chancery Division, for example, speaks of his 
third-class clerks as being limited to £200 a year, and not 
qualified for promotion in their own department. When they 
want to “ better themselves” they have to go elsewhere. 
It is a queer and not altogether unattractive world to which 
we are introduced: a world of comfortable old gentlemen 
and leisured young ones, of respectable and faithful but 
indigent subordinates with a great reverence for tape and 
legal abbreviations, a world remote from the blasts of com- 
petition and the fires of ambition, but not without its 
traditions of honest public service. But there comes out 
very clearly in the evidence a strong current of opinion in 
favour of thorough reorganisation. 

The Commissioners are unable to consider a system satis- 
factory “ which allows the selection for public office to be 
influenced by considerations of the advantage to the indi- 
vidual and not solely by the interest of the service.” The 
qualifications of the clerks appointed are in many cases 
unduly low; “although the scale of pay offered is sub- 
stantially better than that of the Second Division, the 
Civil Service Commissioners find that the general level of 
education among those appointed is decidedly inferior to 
that of the clerks in the Second Division, and even to that 
of Assistant Clerks. The Commissioners, therefore, recom- 
mend that where practicable open competitive examination 
should be substituted for nomination as a method of selee- 
tion.” There are, of course, higher, and some lower, posts, 
where open competition is not applicable. In the Taxing 
Office, for instance, previous knowledge of the working of a 
solicitor’s office is most desirable. Where, however, nomina- 
tion is still retained “* the power of appointment should in all 
cases be vested in a Minister responsible to Parliament.” 
The Minister, it is suggested, should be the Lord Chancellor. 
Lord Haldane, in his valuable and interesting evidence, 
had explained that even now the Lord Chancellor could 
not do all his work, and had emphatically declared in favour 
of a Ministry of Justice. This latter suggestion was beyond 
the Commissioners’ purview ; but in order to relieve the Lord 
Chancellor it is reeommended that he should be assisted by 
a Committee which would examine the qualifications of 
candidates. Due publicity should be given to vacancies. 
Clerkships of the Central Office, the Principal Probate 
Registry, the Admiralty Registry, and the Court of Criminal 
Appeal should be filled by open competition, the age of 
entry to be eighteen. Promotion should be strictly according 
to merit and all promotion, like patronage and the control 
of Departments, should be vested in the Lord Chancellor. 
In each Department there should be a single head assisted 
by a Chief Clerk. Various recommendations are made with 
regard to internal reorganisation: salaries, hours (which in 
some cases should be longer), the introduction of an age- 
limit (of seventy), economies in staffing, the extension of 
women’s employment, the abandonment of hand-copying 
in favour of typing, and improved organisation of the 
Provincial Services. But as the Commissioners could not 
thoroughly thrash out all details they recommend that a 
small committee or committees should be appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor to work out in detail the various changes 
proposed. There is a separate report for Scotland, in which 
it is recommended, amongst other things, that political 
appointments should be discontinued. 
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TURKS AND KANAKAS 


Despatches regarding Operations in the Persian Gulf and in 
Mesopotamia. Cd.8074. 54d. 

Correspondence respecting Military Operations against German 
Possessions in the Western Pacific. Cd.7975. 3d. 

The Colonial Office finds it convenient to employ the 
expression “European War” as the heading of a collec- 
tion of documents relating to a highly successful Austral- 
asian war which it terminated last Christmas. The truth is 
that the present conflict is, however profoundly one may 
dislike the German journalese, a weltkrieg; it is an African, 
an Asiatic, and (in view of the continental allegiance of the 
Falkland Islands) an American war. The present publica- 
tions deal with its operations in the regions celebrated by 
the author of Genesis and Mr. Jack London, and these out- 
lying aspects of the struggle will be far more familiar to 
most Englishmen than the novel conditions of the cam- 
paign in Flanders. The river war conducted by the Indian 
Expeditionary Force “ D” is throughout strongly reminis- 
cent of the campaigns on the upper Nile before it had 
occurred to Lord Kitchener.to conquer the Sudanese with 
the railway. One finds the same difficulties of supply, the 
same improvised gunboats, and the same untiring heroism 
in savage warfare. The despatches now published in a 
single volume leave the British force in the neighbourhood 
of Shaiba in the month of April, 1915. The original con- 
tingent sailed from Bombay in the third month of the war 
and proceeded to Bahrein, where it was instructed in rowing 
and the handling of boats and “ rehearsed the operation of 
a landing in force.”” On November 8rd it was moved to the 
mouth of the Shatt-el-Arab, and forced the passage. Three 
weeks later the force marched into Basrah, being “ cor- 
dially welcomed by the inhabitants, who appeared eager to 
transfer their allegiance to the British Government.” This 
advance was impeded by torrential rains and a prevalence 
of thunderstorms which constantly interrupted wireless 
communication ; the enemy generally fired high, a feature 
familiar in the history of all British wars in hot climates. 
The further advances on Qurnah and Shaiba are described 
in detail, which shows few departures from recognised 
models. It is a little startling to find “ 10,000 tribesmen ” 
included in an estimate of the enemy forces before Shaiba, 
since one had a general impression that General Nixon 
had only to deal with Turkish regulars unassisted by any 
element of local Arabs. The impromptu Navy created 
out of the Indian Marine, the British India Steam Navi- 
gation Company’s transports, and the Lynch steamers 
appears to have displayed the highest efficiency, and its 
difficulties in gunnery are vividly illustrated by the dis- 
tinction of Lance-Naik Apa Bagive for “carrying the 
flag on the left of the line in order to indicate the position 
of the line to the warships. The flag was a very conspicuous 
mark, and drew a heavy fire from the enemy. Lance-Naik 
Apa Bagive carried the flag absolutely in the open. Had 
he taken cover the flag might not have been visible.” It 
is a matter for profound regret that the India Office in issuing 
these despatches has omitted to reproduce any of the 
maps with which the originals were accompanied in almost 
every case. If official publications are designed to fulfil 
any purpose except possibly to counteract the high price 
of fuel, they should be issued with the proper accompani- 
ments. It is wholly impossible to read military history 
without maps, and if the India Office intends its publications 
to be read, it should add a simple sketch map that would 
render them comprehensible. 

The Australian operations against German New Guinea 
and the minor islands which bristle with the Christian 
names of the Bismarck and Hohenzollern families, were 
undertaken in compliance with an interesting request made 
by Mr. Harcourt so early as August 6th, 1914: 

If your Ministers desire and feel themselves able to seize German wire- 
less stations at New Guinea, Yap in Marshall Islands, and Nauru on 
Pleasant Island, we should feel that this was a great and urgent Im- 
perial service. You will realise, however, that any territory now occu- 


pied must at conclusion of war be at the disposal of Imperial Govern- 
ment for purposes of an ultimate settlement. Other Dominions are 


— 


acting on the same understanding in similar way, and in particular 
suggestion to New Zealand is being made with regard to Samoa. 

The same policy appears in a subsequent telegram of 
August 18th : 


British flag should be hoisted in all territories successfully Occupied 
by His Majesty’s forces, and suitable arrangements made for tempo 


administration; but no proclamation formally annexing any s 
territory should be made without previous communication with His 
Majesty’s Government. 


In accordance with these instructions the proclamation 
in New Britain was confined to a statement that the island 
was “held ... in military occupation in the name of 
H.M. the King.” 7 

A conspicuous feature of the reports is the intelligent 
consideration shown by the commanding officer for Austra- 
lian public opinion ; when a German flag is captured, it is 
sent to the Lord Mayor of Sydney for recruiting purposes, 
and a capture of two Krupp guns suggests to the Adminis- 
trator that “ it might stimulate recruiting for future Austra- 
lian contingents if one gun was exhibited at the Town Hall, 
Melbourne, and the other at the Town Hall, Sydney.” One 
is reminded unfavourably of the Anglo-Saxon reticence of 
the British War Office, which delayed the exhibition of 
trophies until the second year of the war. It is inevitable 
from the helplessness of the outlying German colonies that 
these reports are more picturesque than military. There 
is an amusing scene in New Guinea, when, “ while I was 
parleying with the Governor as to the terms of surrender, 
the French warship Montcalm, with the French Admiral 
on board, passed in full view from our meeting-place at 
Herbertshohe, and I had great pleasure in drawing the 
Governor’s attention to her presence, at which he seemed 
rather disturbed.”” The same Governor gave a generous 
testimonial to the kindness of his treatment, and expressed 
a charitable hope that his statements would “help to 
ensure full reciprocity in case an opportunity for it should 
be offered with regard to British subjects.” Dr. Haber 
may rest assured that his statement has profoundly relieved 
those members of the Indian and Egyptian Civil Services 
who had regarded with some anxiety the arrival at their 
respective destinations of the Armies of India and Egypt. 


FIGURES OR FACTS IN MATERNAL 
MORTALITY? 


Forty-fourth Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1914-15. 
Supplement containing a Report on Maternal Mortality 
in connection with Child-bearing and its relation to Infant 
Mortality. Cd. 8085. 74d. 


The objects of this investigation were to determine by 
statistical methods the relation which exists between mater- 
nal mortality from child-bearing, infant mortality and still- 
births, and to estimate the influence upon maternal mortality 
of such factors as provision of midwives, occupation of 
married women, insanitary surroundings, and illegitimacy. 
The results are surprising, for in many important directions 
the statistics fail to support generally-accepted views as to 
the influence of various adverse conditions upon maternal 
mortality. The reason for this is clearly the inadequacy 
or inaccuracy of the statistics. Throughout the volume 
Dr. Newsholme finds it necessary to modify or correct the 
conclusions to which the statistics appear to point, by 
appealing to general knowledge. It is probable that the 
chief value of this report lies not in any additions it may 
make to our knowledge of mortality from childbirth, but 
in its clear demonstration of the unreliability of the statistics, 
and of the need for much further study of the problems 
concerned. Let us take for example the question of puerperal 
fever. This affection, which is now recognised as being 
almost entirely preventable, has been notifiable under the 
Infectious Diseases Acts since 1899. If we judge from the 
experience of Manchester, where there is active municipal 
midwifery supervision with corresponding completeness of 
notification, the case death-rate is only 19 per cent. In 
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several other county boroughs the rate was under 40 per 
cent., and for the whole of England and Wales the case 
mortality in notified cases was 58 per cent. for the years 
1911-1914. Broadly speaking, therefore, notifications should 
be from twice to three times the number of registered 
deaths. Yet in no fewerthan 10 county boroughs, including 
Gateshead, Grimsby, Lincoln and Norwich, and in 15 
counties the registered deaths from puerperal fever actually 
exceeded the number of notifications; while in 4 other 
eounty boroughs and 7 counties the numbers were equal. 

ually strong is the evidence of defective notification of 
still-births under the Notification of Births Act, the number 
of still-births per thousand registered births ranging from 
77°8 in Blackpool, 56-1 in Rochdale and 50-8 in Burnley 
to 20-4 in Walsall, 18-3 in Liverpool and 16-8 in Southampton. 
Significant light is thrown upon the cause, in part at least, 
of these variations by the statement that, speaking generally, 
notification is more completely carried out by midwives 
than by medical practitioners, and that in some towns few, 
if any, notifications of still-births are made by medical 
practitioners. : 

Tables are given in the report showing for a number of 
large towns the percentage of total births attended by 
midwives, the percentage of cases in which medical aid was 
summoned by the midwives, and the death-rate from child- 
bearing. The value of providing assistance for parturient 
women will scarcely be questioned, yet the statistics do 
not justify any general conclusion as to relationship between 
mortality in child-bearing and attendance in confinement 
by midwives or doctors. Some towns, with over 80 per cent. 
of the total births attended by midwives, show a relatively 
high rate of maternal mortality, while others of the same 
general type with less than 40 per cent. of births so attended, 
exhibit a relatively low rate. A similar comparison of 
extent of illegitimacy and maternal mortality fails to show 
any regular relationship between the two. As regards the 

uence of occupation of mothers, the statistics show 
broadly that there is a higher mortality in textile towns ; 
but there are some marked exceptions, and no completely 
consistent relationship between excessive mortality from 
child-bearing and a high degree of employment in factories 
Is visible in the tables. Still more remarkable is the fact 
that, as far as the statistics go, maternal mortality is largely 
independent of general sanitary circumstances. This is 
shown among other things by the variation in the death- 
tate per 1,000 births in large towns, for example Dewsbury 
8:54, Rochdale 7-21, Oldham 6-06, St. Helen’s 3°39, West 
Ham 2-20, and Dudley 1-88. Since the connection between 
insanitary surroundings and mortality is close, it is evident 
that the circumstances governing to a preponderant extent 
the general death-rate and mortality in the first year of 
life differ markedly from those governing the rate of mortality 
from child-bearing. The highest rates of maternal mortality 
are to be found in the rural parts of Wales, particularly 
Cardigan and Merioneth, a fact for which there is no entirely 
adequate explanation. The point is not mentioned in the 
report, but it is of interest to note that the statistics for 
tance show that by far the highest rate of maternal 
mortality occurs in the Celtic Morbihan district of Brittany. 

Of the midwives who are practising it is estimated that 
about half are now trained. Reports from medical officers 
of health show that since the passing of the Insurance Act 
the midwife’s fee per case has been raised from about an 
average of 7s. 6d. to 15s. Even with this increase, however, 
it is rarely possible for a woman to earn a livelihood from 
midwifery alone, and the need for appointing midwives 
with a guaranteed living wage is likely to become more 
imperative. 

_ The importance of improving the standard of treatment 
m maternity is too firmly established to be weakened by 
the fact that certain generally-accepted conclusions are 
_ borne out by this report. On the other hand, the case 
or improving the statistical returns, and for further study 
of the problems surrounding matemal mortality, is very 
materially strengthened. 





SCIENCE AND THE STATE 


Scheme for the Organisation and Development of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. Board of Education. y Cd. 8005. 4d. 

Tenth Annual Report of the Meteorological Committee to the 
Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury. For the 
year ended March 31st, 1915. Cd. 8028. 53d. 

Report of the Astronomer Royal to the Board of Visitors of the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. Read at the Annual Visita- 
tion of the Royal Observatory, June 5th, 1915. Cd. 7982. 
2d. 

Report of the Advisory Committee | for Aeronautics for the 
year 1914-15. Cd.7952. 1d. 

National Physical Laboratory. Accounts of Receipts and Expendi- 
ture with Balance Sheet for the year ending March 31st, 
1915. H. of C. 307. 14d. 

The reproach is made, and often with reason, that as a 
nation we fail to make the best use of science in the interest of 
the State and the development of commerce. We are not 
allowed to forget the dye industry; we are told that our 
chemists are discouraged, and our inventors are turned away. 
Sir Henry Armstrong has recently uttered a reproof in 
vigorous terms and has called for a reorganisation of our 
system of education upon scientific lines, and the employ- 
ment of the Royal Society as a body corporate in the service 
of the State. But in some directions the indictment may be 
overdrawn. The above list of publications shows that in 
such important subjects as meteorology, astronomy, aero- 
nautics, and research in physics, with their essentially practi- 
cal applications to navigation, agriculture, chronometry, and 
military problems, science is being fully utilised in Govern- 
ment Departments, while the new scheme for organisation of 
industrial research holds out hope of its increased application 
to trade processes and needs. The Royal Society may not be 
employed as a corporate body, but the various Committees 
and officials associated with these reports contain among 
them more than forty members of that learned assemblage, 
as well as numerous doctors of science and other distinguished 
scientists. 

The scheme for the development of scientific and industrial 
research is not a special war measure, and is not intended in 
any way to replace or interfere with the arrangements made 
by the War Office, the Admiralty or the Ministry of Munitions 
in connection with the supply of munitions. Its object is to 
establish a permanent organisation for the benefit of industry. 
As the Committee say, “ it appears incontrovertible that if 
we are to advance or even maintain our industrial position we 
must as a nation aim at such a development of scientific and 
industrial research as will place us in a position to expand and 
strengthen our industries and to compete successfully with 
the most highly organised of our rivals.’”” The scheme pro- 
vides for the establishment of a Committee of the Privy 
Council which shall be responsible for the expenditure of 
mioney provided by Parliament, and a small Advisory Council 
composed mainly of scientific men and persons engaged in 
industries dependent upon scientific research. The Com- 
mittee of Council is to consist of the Lord President, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Secretary for Scotland, the 
Presidents of the Board of Trade and the Board of Education, 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, together with Lord Haldane, 
Mr. Acland and Mr. Pease. The Advisory Council consists 
of seven members of the Royal Society, with Sir William 
M‘Cormick as Chairman. Provision is made for instituting 
specific researches ; for establishing or developing special 
institutions or departments for the scientific study of pro- 
blems affecting industry; and for the establishment of 
Research Studentships and Fellowships. It is intended to 
work through sub-committees on which will be placed 
persons actually engaged in scientific trades. The important 
principle is laid down that discoveries made in the course of 
researches aided by public money shall be made available, 
under proper conditions, for the public advantage. Un- 
doubtedly this scheme may be the beginning of great 
developments. But it is possible that the Committee may 
discover that much of what is now attributed to “ apathy ” 
and “ lack of organisation ” has resulted not so much from 
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want of scientific knowledge as from the operation of patent 
rights, trusts, trade jealousy, and other forms of vested 
interest. 

The Meteorological Committee maintains observatories at 
Kew, Langholm in Dumfriesshire, Cahirciveen in Kerry, 
Benson near Wallingford, and Falmouth, besides many 
observing stations scattered over the country. Information 
is also received from a number of ocean-going ships, reports 
in some cases being sent by “ radio-telegraphy,” which the 
layman will learn is the correct designation of “* wireless.” 
The wide range of matters dealt with by the Committee is 
indicated by the list of official publications issued during the 
year, which comprises the Daily and Monthly Weather 
Report, the British Meteorological and Magnetic Year Book, 
the Monthly Meteorological Charts of the Atlantic Ocean, 
the Mediterranean, the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea, the 
Seaman’s Handbook, the Marine Observer’s Handbook, and 
Memoirs on Marine Barometers, Velocity of Winds, Tempera- 
ture, Rainfall, Sunshine, Climatology, the Gulf Stream, 
Magnetic Phenomena, Atmospheric Electricty and Cyclones 
and Anticyclones. Owing to the outbreak of war certain 
charts issued weekly were discontinued, and other services 
were hindered by curtailment of reports from foreign stations. 
Information relating to drifting ice in the North Atlantic was 
issued regularly as soon as received, but the harvest forecasts 
had to be discontinued in August. The “ gale warning ” 
service was maintained, and was of particular value in the 
conditions under which navigation has been conducted. 
Adequate warning was given of 84 per cent. of all gales 
experienced. Among exceptional weather phenomena may 
be noticed some remarkable solar halos observed at Aberdeen, 
sketches of which are reproduced. 

The uninitiated will read with humility and awe the Report 
of the Astronomer Royal. He may linger over “ collina- 
tors,” “ altazimuths,” and “ ccelostats,” “ precessions and 
secular variations,” “ proper motions ” and “ parallactic 
displacements.” He will learn that for 1918 the value of the 
colatitude, using Pulkova refractions, is 88° 31’ 21.78”, and 
that the correction to the tabular value of the obliquity of the 
ecliptic from observation of the sun is — 0.01", but it may 
cause some uneasiness to note that the mean of the observed 
distances from the pole to the ecliptic is too small by 0”.17. 
More encouraging is the fact that the catalogue from May, 
1914, to January, 1915, will contain 12,400 stars, each of 
which has been observed at least four times and all but 385 
at least five times. The sun has been photographed on 239 
days. The mean daily spotted area of the sun was 140 mil- 
lionths of the sun’s visible hemisphere during 1914, as 
against 8 in 1913, 37 in 1912, and 64 in 1911, thus showing 
the usual rapid rise from minimum. The expedition sent to 
Russia to observe the solar eclipse of August 20-21 obtained 
satisfactory results, but owing to the war they were unable 
to bring back their instruments, which have been deposited 
in the Poulkova Observatory. The moon and the planets 
have also been kept under strict observation. Apart, how- 
ever, from purely scientific information, the report contains 
many indications of the practical value of the work. Mag- 
netic and meteorological observations were made con- 
tinuously. An important branch is that connected with 
chronometry. At the present time there are 325 Govern- 
ment marine chronometers and watches at the Observatory 
as well as 264 on trial for purchase by the Admiralty, and 
others which are being tested for the Indian Government. 
The daily time-signals from the Eiffel Tower have been regu- 
larly observed. The accuracy of the time-balls at the 
Admiralty signal stations at Portsmouth, Portland, and 
Devonport is remarkable, the apparent error of the return 
signal being greater than .5 second on only five occasions 
among the three stations. Big Ben is a serious defaulter by 


comparison, his error having been between .5 and 1.0 second 
on 65 occasions, and greater than 1.0 second on 74 occasions. 
But in extenuation it may be pointed out that the clocks at 
Portsmouth, Portland and Devonport are corrected daily by 
means of the Greenwich 10h. signal ; the Westminster clock 
is not corrected daily. 

The Report of the Committee on Aeronautics contains 





little detailed information, since under existing circumstances 
it has been thought desirable not to describe fully the nature 
of the investigations carried out or the conclusions reached, 
Nevertheless, sufficient is told to make it clear that very 


useful work is in progress. Researches have been con- 
ducted on light alloys, air screws, sea plane floats, fabries, 
engines, alighting gear, signalling apparatus and bomb- 
dropping mechanism. For details of the many improve- 
ments we must wait till after the war, but we are informed 
that tests of the new designs have shown that it is possible, 
without sacrifice of controllability, to make the aeroplane 
inherently stable and capable of flying satisfactorily without 
use of the controls. The Committee is working in close touch 
with the Admiralty and the War Office, and it may be in- 
ferred that an appreciable part of the success which our air 
service has attained is due to their labours. 

The accounts of the National Physical Laboratory show 
that during the year ending March 31, 1915, the expenditure 
was £39,572 and the income £39,653. Salaries, wages and 
allowances of staff accounted for £29,098 of the expenditure, 


THE REAL LAWS OF RENT 
Report of Committee appointed by the Secretary for Scotland te 
enquire into the Circumstances connected with the alleged 
Recent Increases in the Rental of Small Dwelling Houses 
in Industrial Districts in Scotland. Cd.8111. 1d. 

If we turn to the economists to learn what they have to 
say about rent we are given Ricardo’s celebrated “ Law”: 
the rent, says Mill, which any land will yield is the exeess 
of its produce beyond what would be returned to the same 
capital if employed on the worst land in cultivation. But, 
if we seek to learn about rents of small houses in Scotland, 
we find Lord Hunter and Dr. Scott, Professor of Economies 
in Glasgow University, have nothing whatever to say about 
land, good or bad, or about landowners, rapacious or 
benevolent. Rent, as that term is understood by the 
artisans of Glasgow, is wholly a question of capital and 
fluctuates with the rate of interest in a manner quite 
unexpected by the Londoner. 

In London, and elsewhere in England, as everybody 
knows, the speculative builder finances his business by 
creating ground rents: that is, he divides the annual 
value of the house into two parts: a fixed first charge, with 
reversionary rights after 99 years, called the ground rent, 
which he sells at a high price as a first-rate security ; and the 
balance which fetches a lower figure. A ground rent Is 
unalterable ; and the remaining security is not, as a rule, 
good enough to carry a mortgage. In Scotland land is 
held either freehold, or subject to a feu, which is small, and 
perpetual or virtually so. House property is, therefore, 
suitable for mortgages, which in Scotland are called bonds, 
and the report states that 90 per cent. of the houses m 
Glasgow are “ bonded,” in most cases to two-thirds their 
value. Bonds are repayable at three months’ notice, and 
indeed the rate of interest appears to be variable, since : the 
Faculty of Procurators of Glasgow, who act professionally for 
owners and mortgagees of practically all the property in the 
city, “met and resolved unanimously that the rate on bonds 
should be 4} per cent.” from Martinmas last. 

Now we’ know why the War-rent agitation has been so 
vehement in Scotland and relatively so insignificant else- 
where. The English ground rent is as unchangeable as the 
stars: the cumbersome and exceptional English mortgage 
is not indeed unchangeable, but in fact is seldom changed. 
The Scottish bond not only covers nine-tenths of the pro- 
perty in question, but its rate is constantly altering. In 
1896 it was 8 to 3} per cent., then it went up to 4, after the 
4} per cent. War Loan some bond holders demanded 5 c 
cent. The property owner would be more than human ! 
he made no effort to recoup himself. 

But the determining factor in rent is above all things 
supply and demand. The Report shows how supply has 
varied, again according to the rate of interest on capital. 
Sometimes there are less than 8 per cent. of unoccupied 
houses in Glasgow. According to the Report that means 
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searcity ; for 5 to 6 per cent. should be empty in normal 
conditions. In 1910, 1911, and 1912 over 10 per cent. were 
empty. Then recently came a rush of munition workers : 
one firm’s employees have increased in 15 months from 
11,194 to 16,542. Rents have gone up; Glasgow, tested by 
sample, showed 208 increased, 147 unchanged, and 15 
decreased, with an average rise of 5-675 per cent. all round. 

The whole business illustrates the complexities of modern 
life. The patriotic bond holder calls in his money in order 
to invest in War Loan, and get something for himself too. 
Nobody will undercut the Government, naturally, by lend- 
ing at less than 43 percent. The property owner, faced with 
higher interest, more costly repairs—though that comes to 
little—and rising rates, finds at the same moment a big 
demand for his tenements and considers himself justified in 
putting up rents. The tenants being Scotch refuse to pay, 
and the Government now enacts that neither bond interest 
nor rents are to be raised for the period of the war. 

Perhaps we should add that the Report itself contains 
nothing but facts, and makes no attempt to explain the 
peculiarities of the Scotch land system for the benefit of 
the southerner. 


THE MUDDLE OF THE INSURANCE 
DRUG TARIFFS 
Report of the Departmental Committee appointed to consider the 
Drug Tariff ander the National Insurance Acts. Vol. I., 
Report. Cd. 8062. 3d. Vol. IJ., Minutes of Evidence. 
Cd. 8063. 2s. 

The administrative incompetence which has characterised the 
English Insurance Commissioners in medical matters has been 
nowhere more conspicuous than in the arrangements made for 
the payment of chemists for the supply of drugs and appliances. 
To appreciate the present position it is necessary to recall the 
early proceedings. The sum originally provided by Mr. Lloyd 
George to cover the cost of drugs and appliances was Is. 6d. per 
insured person per annum. The Pharmaceutical Society, as 
representing the chemists, considered that this amount would 
be insufficient, and put forward a tariff for drugs and dispensing 
which they believed would yield only a fair and reasonable 
profit. To meet their views the “ floating sixpence ” was insti- 
tuted. This, or part of it, was to be paid to the chemists in areas 
where Is. 6d. was not sufficient to cover their bills. If with 2s. 
it was still impossible to pay the chemists in full their accounts 
were all to be scaled down proportionately. ‘The Pharmaceutical 
Society agreed to this arrangement, and the Insurance Com- 
missioners allowed their tariff to serve as the basis of the contracts 
made between the Insurance Committees and chemists throughout 
the country without any real investigation or scrutiny of the 
principles upon which it was based or the prices fixed. Ex- 
perience soon showed that the tariff was ill-devised and worked 
very badly. Constant friction occurred; the doctors were 
charged with excessive or extravagant prescribing ; the chemists 
complained that their accounts were not paid in fuil according 
to the tariff charges. With cheerful disregard of the fact that 
the whole object of preventing the doctors from dispensing was 
to ensure the supply of first-class drugs, economies were effected 
by encouraging the use of stock mixtures, substituting tap water 
for distilled water, cutting off certain drugs, and supplying only 
the cheapest quality of appliances ; but in spite of these measures 
the chemists’ accounts in many areas had to be scaled down 10, 
20, and even 30 per cent. A Departmental Committee was 
eventually appointed in February of this year to investigate the 
whole question, and their report shows conclusively that the 
existing drug tariff is full of anomalies and defects. Under 
certain circumstances, depending upon the customs of prac- 
titioners in the neighbourhood, the tariff may impose hardships 
on the chemists, but in regard to a large number of drugs and 
Prescriptions it has yielded profits of hundreds per cent. An 
analysis of the accounts of a number of chemists’ businesses, 
which was made by Messrs. W. B. Peat & Co., showed that the 
net profit on the sale of drugs was £8,802 per annum in 1911- 
1912 and £12,061 per annum in 1913-1914. A new tariff, based 
upon commercial principles, has been framed and will come into 
Operation next year. Under this the chemists will be paid their 
accounts in full, and any deficit will be met by the Treasury. 
‘hus at the end of three years the supply of drugs is for the first 
time placed upon a business footing. But even now the old 
tariff is not completely discarded. Since it was the basis upon 
which the floating sixpence was distributed between the doctors 








and the chemists it must still remain to serve this purpose. 
Hence every prescription has now got to be priced out twice, 
once on the old tariff and once on the new. When it is considered 
that there are between 20 and 30 million prescriptions issued by 
the doctors every year, and that each one contains on the average 
probably not less than three ingredients, some idea will be gained 
of the vast amount of clerical labour involved in these arrange- 
ments, and of the staff of sorters, checkers and clerks who are 
engaged all over the country in pricing and checking prescriptions. 
The confusion, waste of labour, and annoyance which has attended 
the supply of drugs in England can be traced almost entirely to 
the action of the Insurance Commissioners in permitting without 
proper investigation a tariff to be used as the basis of local con- 
tracts, which has been condemned by the Departmental Com- 
mittee, the British Medical Association and other bodies as 
defective, anomalous and inconsistent. That the trouble could 
very largely have been avoided is shown by the experience of 
Scotland. In that country the tariff originally put forward by 
the Scottish branch of the Pharmaceutical Committee was very 
carefully considered item by item by the Scottish Commissioners, 
and after emendation was issued officially by them as a national 
tariff. Experience has shown that in Scotland with this tariff a 
drug fund of 1s. 6d. per insured person is ample for times of 
ordinary sickness, and in Edinburgh the cost during two years 
was only Is. 2d. per annum. The chemists in Scotland have 
shown the strongest opposition to the new tariff, and at the 
moment of writing have in many areas declined to undertake 
insurance dispensing next year. 


THE COMING GENERATION 


Annual Report for 1914 of the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of 
Education. Cd. 8055. 1s. 3d. 


Everyone will agree with Sir George Newman that the terrible 
burden of destruction caused by the war has made more urgent 
than ever the preservation and nurture of child-life. It is 
therefore gratifying to learn from this Report that although new 
schemes could not be considered or existing arrangements ex- 
tended, the work of the school medical service has been carried 
on satisfactorily during the year in spite of increased demands 
upon Education Authorities and the depletion of the medical 
staffs. There are now 1,271 medical officers engaged in the 
service, and 1,237 nurses, of whom 855 are whole time. The 
number of inspections made during the year amounted to 
294,026 and there were, in addition, 84,500 re-inspections of 
children found to be defective. The issue in July, 1914, of the 
regulations for grants in aid of Schools for Mothers marks a 
stage in the development of that side of the Board’s work which 
has for its object the furthering of infant welfare by means of 
instruction of mothers. As in previous Reports, the opinion is 
strongly expressed that the principal operating influence in the 
causation of infant mortality is the ignorance of the mother; 
hence the need for such schools, as well as for maternity centres, 
home visiting and classes in mothercraft for older girls. During 
the year grants were paid in respect of 157 schools for mothers, 
Infant Welfare Associations and kindred bodies. Most of the 
larger towns have now started such centres, but the extent to 
which they are utilised varies widely. For example, in ‘the 
centres at Leeds 2,451 babies were seen during the year, whereas 
at Liverpool the recorded number is only 67. A development 
which will be very welcome to many working mothers is that of 
Day Nurseries or Créches, of which 80 are now recognised by the 
Board of Education and receive grants. The necessity of sub- 
stantially increasing the provision for the care and treatment of 
infants and children below the school age is made abundantly 
clear by the deplorahly large number of defects which are found 
to be already present when the school age is reached and the 
child first comes under inspection. Uncleanliness, rickets, 
affections of the eyes, discharging ears, diseases of the nose and 
throat are widely existent among entrants, while the proportion 
who present defective teeth ranges from 70 to 80 per cent. 

As regards school children, one of the most satisfactory achieve- 
ments has been the great reduction of uncleanliness during recent 
years, over 80 per cent. being now free from vermin. Girls 
show a much higher percentage of uncleanliness of the head than 
boys, obviously owing to their having long hair. Malnutrition 
is estimated to affect about 10 per cent. of the total number of 
children, being most marked in those of 8 or 9 years of age, and 
appreciably less in rural than in urban areas. Among other 
vauses of malnutrition, the school doctor for Northampton 
mentions chronic dyspepsia, which he believes to be much more 
common in children than is generally recognised. This condition 
he attributes to the all-pervading preservative which, in the form 
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of boric acid, formalin, salicylic acid and so on, is to be found 
not only in tinned products, but also in fresh butter, milk, 
cream, and other comestibles. Further defects in school children 
. are disorders of vision, 10°58 per cent. ; marked adenoids, 1°4 per 
cent.; teeth, four or more decayed, 26 per cent.; external eye 
disease, 2°5 per cent.; and skin disease, 2 percent. The provision 
for treatment is steadily growing, the total number of school 
clinics being now upwards of 350. Unfortunately, there is still 
ample room for improvement, as shown by the fact that out of 
131,157 defects reported during the year as requiring treatment 
only 74,124, or 56°5 per cent., are known to have been treated. 
Moreover, in spite of all that is done during school life, the con- 
dition of leavers is disappointing. In industrial areas 13°2 per 
cent. show malnutrition, 30°5 per cent. defective vision, 18-1 per 
cent. diseases of the nose and throat, 21°2 per cent. uncleanliness 
of the body, and 79°7 per cent. dental caries. In rural areas the 
percentages are considerably lower. 

Many school medical officers call attention to the evil effects 
of employment of school children out of school hours. Boys 
engaged on errands, selling newspapers or distributing milk, 
often are found to be “* fagged,” “* sleepy,” “ nervous,” or suffer- 
ing from physical overstrain. There is evidence that the restric- 
tions on such employment are very inadequately enforced in 
many areas. For example, at Margate, out of 166 boys employed, 
no less than 114 were found to be illegally employed. The dearth 
of labour caused by the war has aggravated the evil. 

The Provisions of Meals Act, 1914, which legalised the providing 
of meals during holidays, and enabled grants in aid to be issued, 
some of which have amounted to 50 per cent. of the authorities’ 
net expenditure, has improved the arrangements for feeding 
children, while reducing the charge on rates. The number of 
children who received meals was 421,975, as compared with 
172,410 the previous year, and the number of meals provided 
was 29,596,018, as compared with 14,525,593 in 1913. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND 


Annual Report of the Local Government Board for Ireland, for the year 
ended March 31st, 1915. Cd. 8016. 2s. 

This Report deals with a variety of subjects, including Old 
Age Pensions, Poor Relief, War Relief, Public Health, Labourers 
Acts, etc. The number of claims for Old Age Pensions decided 
during the year was 4,495. Of these, 1,053 were granted at 
5s, a week or less; no fewer than 1,824 were rejected on the 
ground of age, and 1,431 were refused on the ground of means. 
Pauperism, as measured by statistics, continues to show a steady 
decline, the average daily number of persons in receipt of indoor 
or outdoor relief having been 91,644 in 1911, 77,342 in 1913, 
and 72,627 in 1915. Mrs. Fitzgerald-Kenney contributes an 
interesting report on “ boarded-out”’ children. She argues 
strongly for placing the child in a locality in which its history is 
not known, experience having proved that even the best foster- 
mothers often find it difficult to prevent the child being made 
unhappy by spiteful remarks of other children or persons which 
imply that it is of little account in the social scale. It is gratify- 
ing to note that out of 135 children whose names were removed 
from the Boarded-out Register during the year, 60 had been 
adopted by their former foster-parents. Fifty other children 
had been hired out to service, a system which is condemned as 
unsatisfactory owing to the low wages paid, ranging from two 
to five pounds a year. Special preparations were made to meet 
distress which it was anticipated would be caused by the war, 
but actually it was not found necessary to distribute more than 
£10,676 from the National Relief Fund. Distress would un- 
doubtedly have been greater, but for the munificent gifts of flour 
and cheeses from the Canadian and Quebec Governments. The 
account of the arrangements made for reception of Belgian 
refugees affords an interesting lesson in psychology. When 
Ireland was invited to do her share in providing for the homeless 
families, the proposal was taken up with great enthusiasm. Offers 
of assistance poured in from all sides, committees were formed, 
and Ireland was prepared to offer a welcome worthy of her reputa- 
tion for hospitality. But just when the arrivals were expected, 
the Admiral Ganteaume was torpedoed on her way from Calais 
to Havre. The news of this outrage created such fear among 
the refugees already in England that for several weeks hardly a 
Belgian would face the further crossing to Ireland. When at 
length the reluctance was overcome it was found that feeling in 
Ireland had greatly changed. The earlier disappointment, the 
urgent appeals for help which had come to nought, the plans 
laid down, the houses furnished, the funds collected, which had 
not been utilised, had created annoyance and chilled public 
enthusiasm, with the result that accommodation could now only 





be found for about half the number for whom it was originally 
intended to provide hospitality. 

The statistics relating to infectious diseases show that, in spite 
of the general high level of healthiness in Ireland, considerable 
preventable sickness exists. There were, for example, 189 
notifications of typhus, and this does not represent the total 
incidence of the disease, since notification has not been universally 
adopted, and early cases in outbreaks are apt to escape detection. 
Most of the outbreaks originated among persons living in filthy 
and unsanitary surroundings, the spread of infection being 
assisted by the holding of “ wakes.” Notifications of typhoid 
fever were 1,526. Scarlet fever is unduly prevalent in Ireland,, 
particularly in Belfast and the adjacent districts, which con- 
tribute nearly a third of the total notifications in the country, 
The medical inspector is unable to account for the continued 
and steadily increasing prevalence of this disease in Belfast, 
Isolation of the patients in hospital is the rule, especially in cases 
where difficulty would arise in obtaining efficient isolation. 
This experience agrees with that of England that isolation as a 
means of stamping out scarlet fever is of very little value, 
probably owing to the impossibility of recognising all mild cases, 
and the difficuity of ensuring complete disinfection of all patients 
leaving hospital. This is, of course, not to belittle the enormous 
value of fever hospitals in the treatment of cases. Schemes for 
the treatment of tuberculosis are developing, but it may be noted 
that out of £145,623 made available under the Finance Act and 
Insurance Act of 1911 for the provision of sanatoria, only £41,145 
had been issued up to March 31st, 1915. 

Encouraging progress is being made with the provision of 
cottages under the various Labourers Acts. Out of 53,868 
which have been authorised, 45,592 have been provided and 
1,963 are in course of construction. The rents paid during the 
year amounted to £128,362, leaving a balance due of £10,096. 






LORD BURGHLEY’S PAPERS 


Historical Manuscripts Commission : Calendar of the Manuscripts of 
the Most Hon. the Marquis of Salisbury. Preserved at Hat- 
field House, Hertfordshire. Part XII. Addenda. Cd. 7842. 8s. 

This volume and another volume to come will complete the 
Calendar of the Cecil Papers to the end of the reign of Eliza- 
beth. The earliest of the documents here given dates from the 
twelfth century, but the great majority naturally deal with 
the reign of Elizabeth. Amongst them are various Essex 
papers which were seized by Burghley when the Earl was 
executed, and a large number of letters to and from Archibald 

Douglas, James VI. and I.’s Ambassador in London—who 

appears, by the way, to have been rather a promiscuous 

amorist. The Editor, Mr. E. Salisbury, questions whether 

Douglas was a real Ambassador, on the ground that he re- 

ceived no pay for his services ; but, in view of James’s notori- 

ous frugality, there is surely nothing surprising in that. 

There are large groups of papers dealing with Elizabeth’s 
relations with Spain, Scotland and France, and though there 
is little information that is both important and new in them 
they contain a good deal of interesting detail. Elizabeth 
sometimes appears at her best. When Parliament had been 
discussing the need for her marrying, she answers with 
remarks about “ lip-laboured orations out of such subjects’ 
mouths.” In July, 1580, towards the end of her long dalli- 
ance with Anjou, she exclaims :— 

Shall it ever be found true that Queen Elizabeth hath solemnized the 
perpetual harm of England under the glorious title of a France’s heir ? 

No, no! It shall never be. 


In 1586, writing to James, she alludes to her skill in music in 
characteristic phrase : 

Touching an instrument (as your Secretary termeth it) that you 
desire to have me sign, I assure you, though I can play on some and have 
been brought up to know music, yet this discord would be so gross as 
were not fit for so well tuned music. Must so great doubt be made of 
free goodwill and gift be so mistrusted that our sign manual must 
assure ? No, my dear brother! teach your new raw councillors better 
manners than to advise you such a paring of ample meaning. 


And after the Armada has been broken (there are, incl- 
dentally, papers here which illustrate how unprepared 
England was for that attack), she bursts forth to James 
with :— 

Albeit, my dear brother, the mighty malice and huge armies of my 
hateful enemies and causeless foes hath apparently spit out their 
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venomous poison and mortal hate ; yet, through God’s goodness, our 

so weakened their pride, cut off their numbers at the first, that 
they ran away to their further overthrow. And so mightily hath our 
God wrought for our innocency that places of their greatest trust hath 
turned to prosecute them most. 

-“ Thus,” she concludes, “I end to trouble you with this 
long scribbling, with my million of thanks for your most 
friendly and kind offers.” 

James, throughout, appears his true self; never more 
than when, at a most unseasonable hour, he is pressing for 
repayment of debt by the harassed and overburdened 
Dutch Provinces. He had his eye on the English throne. 
He wrote in 1586 in the most grovelling way offering, should 
the Queen be unwilling to bestow her hand upon himself, to 
marry according to her advice. When his mother was 
executed (but it would appear that he was cognizant of her 
guilt) he did not resent it against Elizabeth. 

I will assure you [writes Pery Ogilvy] that the King moved never his 

countenance at the rehearsal of his mother’s execution, nor leaves not 
his pastime and hunting more than of before. 
Elizabeth’s relation to him seems to have been rather that 
of an aunt: warning him to be stricter with his disorderly 
nobles, subsidising him, proving to him that the Scotch could 
profit nothing by assisting England’s enemies, and promising 
that virtue should have its reward. Ultimately it had it ; 
James the VI. came south and dropped five numerals. 

Some amusing and interesting oddments appear. In 
Edward VI.’s reign the tin-workers of Devon attribute the 
sporadic appearance of tin in that county to “ the violence of 
Noah his flood.” That was really an Age of Faith. In an 
undated (possibly of 1596) draft of a treaty between England 
and France it is stipulated that “if there happen any war 
betwixt these two Princes, there shall be limited two months 
(of 60 days) after the publication of the war for the merchants 
to retire themselves with their goods ’°—a very humane piece 
of international arrangement. Equal enlightenment was 
shown by Essex during the Cadiz expedition when the 
English burnt the town, but “our generals won great honour, 
yea, even of the enemy, by their mercifulness in suffering 
man, woman, and child to depart with their lives and with 
what they had about them.” In 1575 the Master and 
Fellows of Queen’s College, Cambridge, protested to Burghley 
against the conduct of one “ Sir Mydiecton,” B.A., who, after 
being sent down from Cambridge for dissolute manners and 
disorderly conduct, had had the insolence to proceed to 
Oxford (the home, apparently, of lost souls) and take his 
M.A. there. It was most undesirable, they said, that “ any 
lewd or stubborn fellow may take degree in a strange Univer- 
sity to the great contempt of good order when he is justly 
for his deserts stayed at home.”’ In 1588 Sultan Murad II. 
of Turkey writes a great letter to Elizabeth offering to help 
her against Spain when he has finished off “* the Persian king- 
dom at this time called Rasilbas”” and addressing her as 
“most shining Elizabeth, Queen of England and Prince of 
the magnanimous followers of Jesus, Guide of all affairs of 
the multitude and family of the Nazarenes.” Burghley’s 
little diaries are amusing if rather compressed :—‘* March 25 
—I took physick ; March 29—Letters from Sir Ro. Sid. of 
the 16. I cam to Grenwych; July 15—I took a bath; 
Aug. 6—Sir John Norice made answer to the Fr Amba and 
Monss. de Forges; Aug. 7—The K. of Scotts secret. Sir 
Ri. Cockborn cam to the Q.” As for “ L. Adm. mov. me 
from the Er. of Ess,” one might almost think that he was 
being charged for it at space-rates. 

Mr. Salisbury’s introduction is very satisfactory, and 
extracts most of the best things ; and the index is adequate, 
and, as far as we can see, free from errors. Perhaps the 
printer “ Burre ” whose initial the Editors were unable to 
discover was Walter Burre, who, at the close of the century, 
kept a bookshop in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


CHINA 
Diplomatic and Consular Reports, 1914. (See List.) 


The Report for Shanghai briefly epitomises the recent sorrows 
of China. In 1911-12 a revolution took place. Then the rubber 


boom collapsed and the native banks failed. A second revolution 





occurred and was followed by considerable over-trading in 1913. 
The market became completely unstable, and then the war 
broke out. The economic consequences of all these abnormal 
conditions are, of course, most strongly marked in a great com- 
mercial centre such as Shanghai, but they have also permeated 
into the most remote backwaters of China. The case of Teng 
Yueh is a typical illustration. This consular district is on the 
Burma frontier of China, but is cut off from Burma by a mountain 
chain which only mules can cross. Only a single British subject 
—an Indian—is engaged in commerce among the 3,000,000for 
so inhabitants of this district. Yet immediately war broke out 
the Teng Yueh tael depreciated violently, all the exports went 
down, and all the imports except raw cotton, jadestone, and 
kerosene oil—the virtues of the last commodity have been 
suddenly realised in many parts of China during the last few 
years. 

The principal effect of the war upon Chinese commerce has 
been the prompt collapse of German trade in the country. Consul 
after consul repeats the same story. The Germans in China 
acted as they did everywhere else. They were prepared to 
accept long credits and to give their customers every possible 
advantage over their competitors. They quoted prices for 
delivery on the spot, so that their purchasers did not have to 
trouble about transport. They had agents everywhere, even 
where, as in Wuchow, “ the vagaries of the local currency reduced 
most transactions to the nature of a gamble on the exchange.” 
The Consul for the Changsha district explains at length the differ- 
ences between British and German methods. Sometimes, he 
thinks, the superiority of the latter, where it exists, is due to 
differences of economic organisation rather than to any lack of 
enterprise on our part. German engineering works, for example, 
are often willing to let their *“* surplus stock ” go cheap, in order to 
secure cuntinuity of production. The Chinese purchasers of this 
“surplus stock” have then “to pay heavily for accessories or 
fittings, which, being specially adapted to the plant sold to them, 
have to be obtained from the same or affiliated manufacturers, 
whereby the latter make excellent profits.” German pertinacity, 
again, succeeded in overcoming “ native prejudices, vested inte- 
rests, and the greed of power of the Chinese gentry,” and so 
enabled the vast mineral resources of Hunan to be opened up. 
** British enterprise has had practically nothing to do with it.” 
On the other hand, our Consuls are agreed that German methods 
do not always make for success. In Tsinan, for example, German 
merchants have occupied palatial premises in order “* to impress 
the Chinese with a sense of their grandeur,” but profits have been 
extremely small, while the Briton has done well, with “ very 
humble quarters.” Elsewhere in these reports we hear of heavy 
German losses. There is a pleasant story from Tsinan which 
bears on this point. ‘“* The only foreign bank in Tsinan is the 
Deutsch-Asiatische Bank, but it is said that it has never made 
enough profit to pay for the imposing building in which it is 
housed. On the outbreak of war the manager—a Prussian 
officer of the reserve—adopted a policy of ‘ frightfulness ’ towards 
his British clients, with the result that the bank lost its business 
more rapidly than might otherwise have been the case. Its 
sole resource now is the funds of the Salt Gabelle, and the branch 
is run at a heavy loss.” 

Another feature common to several of these reports is the 
expectation (in some cases the realisation) of large European 
orders for tea. This is due to several causes. There wasJa 
shortage of tea in the United Kingdom in 1914. Russians 
are drinking more tea because they cannot get vodka, and French 
Army rations now include tea. Again, it happens that “* China 
Congou for the northern continental ports of Europe is prac- 
tically all shipped in German liners,” owing to whose intern- 
ment some 6,500,000 Ib. of tea failed to arrive. The Consul at 
Foochow reports “a somewhat suspicious demand from the 
Netherlands,” late in 1914, just after the closing of the German 
and Austro-Hungarian markets. The Consul at Shanghai 
also notes “‘a very strong demand for China Congou both in 
London and New York for export to the Netherlands and 
Denmark.” It appears that the Russian demand is very imper- 
fectly satisfied owing to congestion on the Trans-Siberian line, 
which cannot cope with the vast stocks accumulating at Vladi- 
vostok. Kiukiang has this year (1915) supplied large quantities 
of tablet tea in quarter pound packets for the Russian Army. 

It is difficult to generalise on the internal state of China on the 
basis of these repgrts. In some parts—+.g., Shanghai, brigandage 
is rife ; other parts are enjoying peace. The opium poppy has 
vanished from some provinces; in Swatow “the authorities 
are carrying out extirpation measures conscientiously in some 
cases, and colourably so in others.”” The New China is taking to 
soap, cosmetics, and patent medicines. In Amoy “ at one place 
of no great size a single shop sold over a hundred dozen of a certain 
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medicinal food in six months,” and “ toilet requisites are another 
line capable of great development, for Chinese ladies, who are 
distinguished by the same characteristics as their Western sisters, 
readily buy anything that may enhance their charms, and often 
pay fanciful prices.’ In other parts, where the white man has 
not yet taken up his burden, the Old China is still, as in Hangchow, 
importing tin for ‘“ the manufacture of paper money to burn at 
the graves of ancestors.”” The Reports are fairly unanimous on 
the point that our future trade competitors in China will be, 
not the Germans nor the Americans, but the Japanese. Japan’s 
share of the foreign trade of Tientsin has risen from 12 to 30 per 
cent. within the last ten years. A quarter of the foreign business 
of Shanghai and nearly half that of Hangchow is in Japanese 
hands. The Japanese imports are extremely varied and include 
kerosene, soap, and most of the articles for which a new demand 
is arising. We regret to learn that amongst these are Japanese 
umbrellas. This looks like the abandonment of the first Chinese 
tradition which we picked up in our nurseries. 


HOSPITAL ACCOMMODATION 
Return as to Hospital Accommodation in England and Wales. 
Prepared by the Local Government Board. 96 pp. 3s. 

It seems almost incredible that there has hitherto not existed 
any list, public or private, of the hospitals available for the 
sick in this country. Neither the Local Government Board, 
which has for forty-four years professed to look after Public 
Health, nor the National Health Insurance Commissioners, 
responsible for ensuring “ adequate ” medical treatment to the 
compulsorily insured persons, nor the Charity Commissioners, 
who assume to supervise charities, nor yet any medical organi- 
sation has hitherto had any idea how many hospitals there 
were in existence in England and Wales, with how many available 
beds, nor where they were situated. Mr. Herbert Samuel in 
1918 directed a list to be prepared showing, by counties, the 
name and address of each hospital, the nature of its governing 
body, the number of wards and beds, the classes of cases treated, 
and the number of resident doctors. ‘The list includes practi- 
cally everything called a hospital, whether large or small, whether 
general or special, including the isolation hospitals of the Local 
Authorities, and also (what is much more doubtfully justified) 
not only the Poor-Law Infirmaries, but also all the workhouses 
(in respect of their sick wards). There is a separate official 
list (at the low price of a penny) of Tuberculosis Sanatoria. 
There is no present official census of Convalescent and Nursing 
Homes, of institutions receiving chronic cases, or of sanatoria 
attached to schools and institutions other than Poor Law. 

The return indicates that there are in England and Wales 
594 General Hospitals, with 31,829 beds ; 222 Special Hospitals, 
with 13,654 beds ; 755 Fever Hospitals, with 31,149 beds; 363 
Small-pox Hospitals, with 7,972 beds; 80 Isolation Hospitals, 
with 420 beds, belonging to the Port Sanitary Authorities ; 195 
Poor-Law Infirmaries having resident medical oflicers and 605 
workhouses without resident medical officer, which were not 
intended for the reception of the sick, the total number of Poor- 
Law sick-beds being no fewer than 94,001, or more than all the 
rest of the institutional provision for the sick put together. The 
total number of resident doctors is 1,136. The number of 
nurses is not given. The Local Health Authorities provide out 
of the rates altogether some 40,000 hospital beds, or nearly one- 
fourth of the whole ; the Poor-Law Authorities maintain out of 
the rates more than one-half ; and the endowed and charitable 
institutions about one-fourth only. 

Every Local Authority under the Public Health Acts is statu- 
torily bound to provide some hospital accommodation for its 
population, and may provide as much as it pleases; yet only 
1,034 out of 1,807 have any hospitals, either alone or in com- 
bination, and the Local Government Board takes no steps to 
require the rest to comply with the law—has, indeed, only now 
become aware how many of them do not carry out their legal 
obligations. 

The total number of available beds is stated to be 4°9 per 
1,000 of the population, a percentage only attained by including 
all the workhouses and Poor-Law Infirmaries, which are not 
legally accessible to any but destitute paupers! French and 
German Public Health experts put the standard number of hos- 
pital beds at between 5 and 6 per 1,000. If we leave out of 
account the workhouses this country has jus, about half this 
proportion, and many counties have only one-quarter. 

No wonder that Insurance Committees and Approved Societies 
complain of the drain on the Insurance funds owing to the failure 
of the sick poor to get to hospital ! 

Similar returns for Scotland and Ireland are desirable. A wider 
circulation would be secured by presentation to Parliament. 


—— 


ROYAL PATRIOTIC FUND 


Royal Patriotic Fund Corporation: 11th Report, for the year 1914, 
Cd. 8026. 83d. 


The Royal Patriotic Fund Corporation is a curious and in. 
teresting body, about which few people know much. It was 
established in 1903 to take over the property and duties of the 
Patriotic Fund Commission. Its duties consist in the adminis. 
tration of a miscellaneous variety of funds which have been 
raised at various periods, usually by public subscription, for 
patriotic reasons and purposes. They are nearly all for the 
benefit of widows, orphans, and dependants of soldiers and 
sailors who have lost their lives when on service. The earliest 
is that which gives its name to the corporation, the Patriotic 
(Russian War, 1854-6) Fund, which was raised under Royal 
Commission for the benefit of the widows and orphans of men 
who lost their lives in the Crimean War. The Zulu War, the 
Ashantee War, the Indian Mutiny, and the Light Brigade (Bala- 
clava) Funds sufficiently explain themselves by their names, 
The loss of three of His Majesty’s ships, the “ Captain,” “ Eury- 
dice” and “ Atalanta” also gave rise to funds for the benefit 
of the dependants of those lost in them in 1870, 1878, and 1881. 
The corporation further administers a number of general funds, 
among which is the Transvaal War Fund and a bequest which 
now brings in about £600 a year from a native of Manila, Don 
Francisco Rodriguez, “ for the relief of families of English subjects 
wounded or dying in the wars.” Lastly, the corporation 
administers the Royal Victoria Patriotic School, which was 
founded and endowed in 1857 for the education of 300 daughters 
of deceased soldiers and sailors below the rank of officer. 

The result of this is that in 1914 the property in the hands of 
the corporation amounted in value to no less than £1,000,000, 
and the expenditure on management, payment to dependants, etc., 
was £64,090 ; 6,500 persons are on the books of the funds as 
receiving relief. In addition, during the past year a share of 
the proceeds of the Prince of Wales’s National Relief Fund for 
the present war was allotted to the corporation, which began 
at once to make grants to widows, orphans, etc. Grants were 
made, up to June 9th, 1915, to 12,139 widows, 23,359 children, 
and 6,798 other dependants, at the rate of £5 to each widow, 
£1 for each child, and £3 to each mother or other dependant, 
and a total sum of £104,474 had been expended. Enquiries in 
connection with these grants and the disbursement of them 
‘were made by the corporation’s honorary agents, by the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Families Association, Distress and Relief Committees, 
and the C.O.S. 

The constitution of the corporation reflects the curiously 
undemocratic nature of administration in the country. Of the 
3,000 widows on the books of the funds, under 100 are the widows 
of officers, so that the property administered by the corporation 
is administered almost entirely for the benefit of that class which 
serves in the ranks. It might therefore be expected that in a 
democratic country a corporation appointed by statute to 
administer public money would at least contain some repre- 
sentatives of the class particularly interested. But the members 
appointed by statute consist of Lord-Lieutenants of Counties, 
Chairmen of County Councils, Lord Mayors, Mayors, and represen- 
tatives of the Treasury, War Office, and Admiralty. The co-opted 
members consist of the President of the Institute of Actuaries, one 
Field-Marshal, two Generals, three Colonels, one Captain in the 
Navy, Mr. Hayes Fisher, M.P., and Mr. Arthur Henderson. 
Thus the only member who remotely represents the class most 
concerned is Mr. Henderson, while, it may be added, the House of 
Lords is represented by two peers and two sons of peers, and the 
President is a Field-Marshal and a Duke ! 


FIAT LUX 


First Repert of the Departmental Committee on Lighting in Factories 
and Workshops. Vol. I., Report and Appendices. Cd. 8000. 
lid. Vol. II., Minutes of Evidence, ete. Cd. 8001. Is. 7d. 


At present no general provision exists in the United Kingdom 
to ensure adequate lighting of factories and workshops with the 
exception of underground bakehouses and premises used in 
certain dangerous trades. But the need for statutory require- 
ments, similar to those which exist in regard to heating and 
ventilation, has become more pressing owing to the development 
of industrial operations and the introduction of many new 
methods of iliumination during the last ten years. A committee, 
which consisted of Dr. Glazebrook as chairman, Mr. Herbert 
Parsons, Sir Arthur Whitelegge, and other eminent scientists, 
was appointed in 1913 to enquire and report as to the conditions 
necessary for the adequate and suitable lighting of factories 
and workshops, the protection of the eyesight of the persons 
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and the various forms of illumination. A word of 
ise is in the first instance due to the person or persons who 
drafted the report just issued. It is a model of lucidity and 
orderly arrangement, and though relating to technical matters 
can be easily comprehended by those not specially instructed in 
the subject. Several pages at the beginning are devoted to an 
tion of the scientific terms employed; the charts are 
very clearly constructed, and there is a valuable synopsis of the 
islative requirements as to lighting in factories, schools, etc. 
in other parts of the British Empire and various foreign countries. 
The work of the committee has been carried out with exceptional 
thoroughness, no possible source of information apparently 
having been neglected. The committee examined some fifty 
witnesses, including inspectors of factories, representatives of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society, the Institute of Electrical 
ineers, the Institute of Gas Engineers, the Ophthalmological 
Society, the Royal Society of Medicine, the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and other institutions, as well as persons representing 
employers, and others representing operatives. Eighty-six 
visits of inspection were made to factories in London, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and other large industrial centres ; over 
4,000 experiments were made in factories, and a large amount 
of research work was carried out in the National Physics Labora- 
tory. Considering the ground covered, the report has been 
jssued in a remarkably short period of time. The committee 
came to the conclusion, from a statistical enquiry into the number 
of accidents throughout the year, that inadequate lighting is a 
contributary cause of accidents. In particular they found that 
the lumber of accidents occurring in shipbuilding yards at night 
is quite out of proportion to the small number of men employed. 
Instances of accidents due to bad lighting were also given for 
foundries, iron and steel works, lace factories, and cotton mills. 
Complaints of eye-strain and headache attributed to insufficient 
lighting were common. The evidence of Dr. Kenwood on this 
point was interesting. He stated that though he had inspected 
a large number of premises there was always a complete absence 
of complaints even where before the passing of the Factory Act 
shocking general conditions existed. This he attributed to fear of 
the workpeople to make complaints, or even to send anonymous 
letters. The committee also recognised that insufficient light 
adds to the difficulty of properly supervising work, and of main- 
taining cleanliness and sanitary conditions. Some experiments 
were made with a group of seamstresses who were required to 
work on various kinds of material while the illumination was 
raised step by step at intervals of fifteen or twenty minutes. It 
was found that with white calico a minimum illumination of 
about 1} foot-candles was satisfactory, but that with black 
material it was necessary to raise the illumination to 4 or 5 foot- 
candles. In another series of experiments the illumination was 
gradually raised until the observer was able to distinguish the 
threads of the warp and weft of calico. In the case of very light- 
blue calico 1 to 1$ foot-candles were sufficient, but with dark- 
blue calico from 10 to 14 were required. 

The committee recommend that adequate and suitable lighting 
should be required by statute in every part of a factory or work- 
shop, and that the Secretary of State should be empowered to 
make orders defining adequate and suitable lighting in factories 
and workshops, and for any processes carried on therein. Sub- 
sidiary recommendations are made as to the degree of illumination 
which should be required in various places and under various 
conditions. It is also reeommended that greater attention should 
be devoted to the keeping clean of windows of workrooms both 
on their inner and outer surfaces. 


HOME-GROWN FOOD 
Final Report of the Departmental Committee appointed by the 
Board of Agriculture to consider the Production of Food in 
England and Wales. Cd. 8095. 14d. 


The Departmental Committee appointed last June issued in 
July an interim Report which recommended that the Government 
d guarantee a minimum price of 45s. for home-grown wheat. 

This proposal was rejected by the Government, and the present 
: contains everything else which the Committee could 
think of. Two of the Committee, Lord Inchcape and Sir Harry 
Verney, sign a Minority report, which puts the case in a nutshell. 
point out that they were asked to consider what steps 
should be taken for increasing the production of food on the 
assumption that the War might be prolonged beyond the harvest 
of 1916, and that the recommendations put forward by the 
majority are meant to apply to conditions after the War which 
are outside the terms of reference. The Majority proposals are 
oe but not drastic enough to amount to anything in a year 


No doubt the agitation, of which thisCommittee was a symptom, 
has done good : the acreage of wheat has greatly increased at the 
expense of barley and other crops. But it did not result in the 
conversion of grazing into arable, and this the Committee deem 
so important that they think ‘“‘ the action of the State might be 
called in to hasten the process.” If the farmers ploughed up 
their inferior pastures, they might grow better crops by the use 
of fertilisers, and the Committee think that “ efforts should be 
made to impress upon farmers that for most agricultural purposes 
sulphate of ammonia is as suitable as nitrate of soda.” “ It is 
recommended that steps be taken to assist superphosphate makers 
to speed up their acid-producing plants so as to increase their 
production for fertiliser purposes during the War.” “ The export 
of (low-grade) basic slag should be prohibited or restricted.” 
Farmers should be persuaded to feed their stock on cocoanut 
cake, earth nuts, and other strange foods. Sows should be lent 
to cottagers. 

The Committee was a strong one. Mr. A. D. Hall, Mr. Rowland 
E. Prothero, M.P., and the Hon. E. G. Strutt know all there is to 
be known about agriculture in England. Lord Milner, the Chair- 
man, is a proconsul of experience. All their recommendations 
are excellent, but the criticism of the Minority reporters is 
unanswerable, unless indeed the period of the War is to be reckoned 
not in months, but in years; and in that case we shall probably 
have too much on hand to undertake State loans of sows to 


cattagers. 


THE STATE OF THE ROADS 
Road Board. Fifth Annual Report. H. of C. 803. 9}d. 

The distribution of grants by the Road Board on the lines 
previously followed was suspended on the outbreak of war, and 
plans were made to deal with the unemployment which was then 
considered inevitable. Certain districts were, in fact, notified as 
“ distress areas,” and to their Highway Authorities grants amount- 
ing to £209,259 were made. Should the state of employment 
make it desirable, the Road Board is prepared to contribute 
further amounts towards road construction. Finances stand as 
follows : 

£ 
Receipts of the Road Improvement Fund 
from May, 1910, to March 3lst, 1915... 6,431,792 
Estimated Receipts from March 31st, 1915, to 


September 30th, 1916... ‘ 2,200,000 
8,631,792 

Less : Administrative Expenses to September 
30th, 1916—say ... eae ons coe 92,000 
8,539,792 

Set aside for works to be carried out during 

Trade depression, meanwhile on short 
loan for road improvement --» 1,000,000 
7,539,792 


Grants made and indicated up to September 
81st, 1915 eee ooo eee eee 
Balance available at March 31st, 1915, for 
Grants on assumption that the Receipts 
to September 30th may be anticipated ... 2,959,758 


4,580,034 








Early in 1914, the Departmental Committee on Local Taxation 
recommended that as a necessary preliminary to any alteration 
of the system of Grants-in-Aid, the roads in England and Wales 
should be classified. The Road Board promptly set to work to 
get the local authorities of England and Wales to take a road 
census. But as this was to depend largely upon traflic statistics, 
and the war acted as a disturber of traflic, the preparation of the 
classification is in abeyance for the present. 

The Road Board has undertaken the work of supervising the 
construction of new roads required for military purposes and the 
improvement of ce: ain existing roads. The Board has further 
undertaken to settle the amount of compensation due to Highway 
Authorities for damage done to roads by military traffic. The 
total estimate under these heads, up to March 31st last, is £475,669 
towards which the Army Council will contribute £383,070, and 
while the Highway Authorities and the Board itself will provide 
the balance. 

The total applications to the Road Board for the year under 
review amounted to £2,001,264, of which £1,541,684 was for 
“improvement of road crusts,”’ and £208,190 was for “ widenings, 
diversions and improvement of gradients, curves and corners.” 
There was a decrease of £592,541 in the total applications for the 
year, due probably to the Board’s notification of the suspension 
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of its usual manner of dealing with them. The total of the grants 
made in 1914-15 came to £1,698,884; the total of the loans, 
£482,418. The total of the loans repaid was £125,370. The 
_ percentage of actual payments on the total of the grants made 

by the Board during its five years of existence is only 54°4; this 
indicates the progress which has been made by Highway Authori- 
ties with the execution of works towards which grants have been 


made. 


THE POST OFFICE AND BOY LABOUR 

Fifth Annual Report of the Standing Committee on Boy Labour in the 
Post Office. Cd. 8019. 24d. 

Since its establishment the Standing Committee has had its 
scope extended until it now covers the whole subject of boy 
labour in the Post Office, including not only the prevention 
of blind-alley employment, but the recruiting, physical 
training, education, examination, and subsequent prospects of 
all boys employed by the Post Office, either as messengers or 
in the Engineering Department or in the Stores and Factories. 

The number of boy messengers authorised on March 31st, 
1910, was 15,788; and on December 31st, 1914, only 13,271. 
This diminution in numbers has been accompanied by a steady 
increase in the number absorbed in permanent State employment. 
In 1908-9 the Post Office absorbed 1,697, in 1914 the number 
reached 2,578; the number given as having “no prospects at 
16” fell during these years from 4,322 to zero. In the future 
the question of absorption, as the Committee recognise, will in 
all likelihood be complicated by the necessity for providing in 
the Post Office for the employment of ‘“ maimed soldiers and 
sailors’ and of giving ‘“‘a greater proportion of its unskilled 
posts to soldiers and sailors ”’ than has been hitherto done. There 
has been a gradual but marked decrease in the number of mes- 
sengers for whom no educational facilities are provided. Definite 
steps are now being taken to absorb the boys and youths employed 
in the Engineering and Stores Departments of the Post Office. 


FISHERIES 
Annual Report on Sea Fisheries for 1914. Parts I. and II. Cd. 8102. 
84d. 

It goes without saying that sea fishing suffered severely from 
the moment that war was declared. The total catch (excluding 
shell fish) for the year was 10,125,000 ewt. ; on the basis of 1913, 
a total of perhaps 15,000,000 might have been expected. The 
herring fishery on the East Coast suffered most. For the sprat 
fishery, curiously enough, 1914 was a record year. There was 
an enormous increase in the value of fish imports from 
£4,881,225 in 1913 to £5,668,055 in 1914. Their bulk, however, 
decreased, in spite of the greater size and value of the import 
of cured, canned, and salted fish. The Board of Agriculture 
hopes to issue at a later date a fuller account of the effects of 
the war upon fisheries. The present Report is briefer than its 
predecessors, which were published in two separate parts; the 
comparative statistics at the end of the second part have, for- 
tunately, been retained. 

The introductory letter to this velume contains the pretty 
story of the s.y. Hiawatha, which was chartered by the Board for 
research purposes. In the summer of 1914 this boat went out 
on 2a hydrographical cruise in the North Sea, and carried out her 
programme down “to the last detail. When she returned, 
about August 11th, she learned for the first time that she had been 
spending a week in a war area!” 


DRINK ORDERS 
First woe of the Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic), Cd. 8117. 
1d. 


The Central Control Board was established on May 19th. 
By July 6th ten areas in England and Wales had been put under 
control, two Scotch areas on July 28th, a third on September 14th, 
and London on September 24th. Enquiries are being made with 
a view to taking similar action with regard to certain other dis- 
tricts. The chief difference between the London Order and the 
others is that permission is given to dilute gin to 45 degrees 
under proof in London instead of only to 35 degrees, as else- 
where. The information received as to the results does not yet 
cover the district of London. In the case of the first twelve areas 
to be put under control, comparison is possible between the 
number of cases of drunkenness during the four weeks before and 
after the commencement of the Order. In the first eight areas 
scheduled in England and Wales the average number of prose- 
cutions per week fell from 734 before the Order to 417 after it. 
The corresponding figures for two Sectch areas are not so satis- 








factory : they are 695 and 585. The remaining evidence adduced 
by the Board in support of its actions is frankly hearsay. Various 
people have expressed views favourable to the Board, and these 
are stated in general terms, without reference to any particular 
district. The Board realises that its measures cannot greatly 
affect the case of the habitual drunkard, and hopes for “ inquiry 
and research ” with a view to the discovery of an effective cure, 


THE PORT OF LONDON 

Port of London Authority. Report for 1914-15. H. of C. 333. 34, 

The war has not affected the Port of London so severcly as 
the other British ports. The value of the total imports and 
exports (excluding coastwise goods) for 1914 of the United 
Kingdom showed a percentage decrease of 12°87; London, on 
the other hand, only showed a decrease of 3°78. One reason for 
the smallness of this figure is the Government’s requisition 
of Southampton harbour, where commercial traffic has been 
entirely suspended. London accommodated part of this dis- 
placed traffic. Warehousing accommodation has had excep- 
tionally heavy demands made upon it. The Authority was asked 
by the Government to warehouse 100,000 tons of sugar at very 
short notice. The year’s working revenue was £3,738,795, the 
expenditure £2,378,979. The surplus revenue, after deduction 
of interests, taxes, etc., amounts to £316,339 on the year. The 
capital expenditure for the year was £966,384. Progress has 
been made with dock extension, cold storage, and a rehousing 
plan has been undertaken. Ten acres of land have been acquired 
north of the Royal Albert Docks, and 204 houses are being con- 
structed “ on garden city lines,” which suggests that the houses 
must be extremely small. The Authority decided some time ago 
to establish a staff of general labourers, and 3,104 men have 
been selected “‘ after a careful review of the merits of each appli- 


cant.” 


COUNTY COURTS 
County Courts in England and Wales (Plaints and Sittings), 
Return for 1914. H. of C. 319. 1s. 4d. 

The total number of plaints entered during the year, at all the 
County Courts of England and Wales, for amounts not exceeding 
£20, was 921,657, as against 1,172,189 the preceding year. Plaints 
for larger sums also went down, in about the same proportion. 
The general decline in county court statistics is most marked in 
respect of persons imprisoned for debt ; the figure 3,887 appears 
to be the lowest on record: the corresponding number for 1918 
was 5,711. 


LIST OF BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


(RECEIVED SINCE SEPTEMBER 10, 1915.) 


The European War. 

JAPAN : Exchange of Notes respecting the Accession of Japan to the 
Declaration of September 5th, 1914, between the United King- 
dom, France, and Russia, engaging not to conclude Peace 
separately during the present European War. London, Octo- 
ber 19th, 1915. Treaty Series, No.9 of 1915. Cd. 8014. 4d. 


SAMOA : Correspondence relating to Occupation of German Samoa by 
an Expeditionary Force from New Zealand. Cd. 7972. 24d. 

The work of this,force was carried through with enviable celerity, and 
with no casualties on either side. British and French residents paid 4 
testimonial to the kindness of the German Governor since the outbreak 
of war ; and the German residents were allowed to retain their arms as & 
protection against the Chinese coolies. The natives welcomed the New 
Zealanders ; but their demands to Colonel Logan for the repatriation of 
the Chinese weft staved off for a while, though there appeared to be 
grounds for their anxiety. 

CAMEROONS : Correspondence relative to the Alleged Ill-Treatment 
of German Subjects Captured in the Cameroons. Cd. 7974. 
5d. 

This correspondence arises out of complaints made by Lieutenant 
Wieneke, a prisoner brought to England from the Cameroons, and cer- 
tain German and German-American missionaries whose statements have 
been circulated in Germany. The officer complains that he had to 
submit to insults from English black troops, that looting was wholesale 
at Duala, and that conditions on shipboard were intolerable : his 
charges, like those of the missionaries, are many of them trivial and 
carping. It appears that the one serious fact behind the charges 8 
that the Cameroon natives disliked the Germans so much that they ran 
amok (though they were soon brought to order) to some extent when t 
Germans capitulated. General Dobell’s replies are terse and some- 
what acrid. His reply to the missionaries’ charge that it is not a legiti- 
mate thing to deprive the natives of their spiritual advisers is that 
“No complaints have been received from natives as to their being 
deprived of the services of their spiritual advisers.” He denies that 
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any European was assaulted or threatened by a native, but he says that 
“There is no room for doubt that the European Germans are both 
unclean in their persons and dirty in their habits, so that the probability 
is that the transports in which they proceeded to Lagos were rendered 
jnsanitary.” In an appendix are given many letters from German 
prisoners thanking the British for their chivalryjand courtesy. 


POTAMIA : Despatches Regarding Operations in the Persian 
Gulf and in Mesopotamia. Cd. 8074. 54d. (Review, p. 4.) 
WESTERN PACIFIC : Correspondence respecting Military Operations 
inst German Possessions in the Western Pacific. Cd. 7975. 
. (Review, p. 4.) 
SUVLA BAY: Arrangements made for Water Supply to the Troops 
during Landing at Suvla Bay. Cd. 8120. 4d. 
Particulars regarding receptacles, pumps, water-ships, mule-trans- 
ete. At Anzac a high-level reservoir was built with a capacity 
of 30,000 gallons, pipe system and distribution tanks. 
EXECUTION OF MISS CAVELL : Correspondence with the United 
States Ambassador respecting the Execution of Miss Cavell at 
Brussels. (Misc. No. 17,1915.) Cd.8013. 1d. 


MR. ARCHIBALD : Austrian and German Papers Found in Possession 
of Mr. James F. J. Archibald, Falmouth, August 30th, 1915. 
(Mise. No. 16, 1915.) Cd. 8012. 24d. 

The letters of Count Bernstorff, Dr. Dumba, and Captain von Pa 
need not again be reprinted here. It was from letters in this batch 

the Americans learnt that Captain von Papen was describing them as 

“ these idiotic Yankees,” and that his fellow-deportee, Dr. Dumba, was 

to Freiherr von Burian as to the propitious prospects of organ- 
izing strikes. In a later letter he said that “ with regard to the accusa- 
tion of stirring up strikes, there is no evidence to support the bare 
charge. In spite of this, everything German here will be still more 
energetically and consistently slandered and befouled.” 


ITALY: Italian Decrees relative to Enemy Merchant Vessels, 
together with the Italian Naval Prize Regulations. (Misc. No. 
18,1915.) Cd. 8104. 1d. 

NAVY AND ARMY SERVICES, WARLIKE OPERATIONS AND 
OTHER EXPENDITURE ARISING OUT OF THE WAR: 
Supplementary Vote of Credit. H. of C. 329. 4d. 

Dated September 15th. £250,000,000. 

NAVY AND ARMY SERVICES, WARLIKE OPERATIONS AND 
OTHER EXPENDITURE ARISING OUT OF THE WAR: 
Supplementary Vote of Credit. 1915-16. H. of C. 378. 4d. 

Dated November 9th. £400,000,000, this raising the total thus 
far voted to £1,800,000,000. 


WAR CHARGES: Return showing the estimated amount of War 
Charges incurred up to March 81st, 1915 ; how these charges 
have been met ; and how the money borrowed has been raised. 
H. of C. 323. 4d. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY SERVICES (PENSIONS AND GRANTS) : 
Third Special Report from the Select Committee, together with 
the Proceedings of the Committee. H. of C. 328. 1d. 

SCHEME FOR ALLOWANCES TO DEPENDANTS OF DECEASED 
SAILORS AND SOLDIERS. Cd. 7682. 4d. 

BANK OF ENGLAND NOTE ISSUE: Copy of Correspondence 
between the Treasury and the Bank of England as to the issue 
of Notes in excess of the limit fixed by Law at the time of the 
outbreak of war. H. of C. 370. 4d. 

ALLOWANCES TO DEPENDANTS OF DECEASED SAILORS 
AND SOLDIERS: Scheme. Cd. 8131. 4d. 

MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS: Report on Industrial Canteens. 
Cd. 8183. 1d. (To be reviewed.) 


PROVISIONAL RULES FOR CONSTITUTING AND REGU- 
LATING MUNITIONS TRIBUNALS. .. Haof C. 348. 1d. 


PROVISIONAL REGULATIONS made by th Minister of Munitions 
with respect to the General Ordering of the Work in a Con- 
trolled Establishment. H. of C. 847. 4d. ' 


MUNITIONS TRIBUNALS RULES (SCOTLAND): Rules for 
Constituting and Regulating Munitions Tribunals made by the 
Secretary for Scotland as far as relates to Offences, and by the 
age oh of Munitions as far as relates to other patter. H. of C. 

z. kd. : 


PROVISIONAL MUNITIONS TRIBUNALS RULES (IRELAND) : 
Rules for Constituting and Regulating Munitions Tribunals 
in Ireland. H. of C.350. 1d. 


MUNITIONS (WAR SERVICE BADGES) RULES: Provisional 
Rules as to Badges. H. of C. 349. 4d. 
MUNITIONS (WAR SERVICE BADGES) RULES (SCOTLAND) : 
Rules as to badges. H. of C. 352. 4d. 
any = MUNITIONS: Report on Sunday Labour. Cd. 
“It is the monotony of the work which kills—the men get sick of it.” 
Evidence in the form of statistics of output in re; to Sunday labour 
is hardly obtainable under the present unprecedented conditions, but 
ttee feels strongly that “ if the maximum output is to be 
secured and maintained for any length of time, a weekly period of rest 
must be allowed. Except for quite short periods, continuous work, 





in their view, is a profound mistake, and does not pay.” Detailed 

practical recommendations follow. The subject is bound up with 

the general — of Industrial Fatigue, which is now being examined 
by a Home Office Investigator, and we propose to return to it in a later 
issue. 

COMMITTEE ON THE SUPPLY OF HORSES FOR MILITARY 
PURPOSES (ENGLAND AND WALES) : Report of the Com- 
mittee to consider and advise What Steps should be taken in 
England and Wales to secure an adequate Supply of Horses 
suitable for Military Purposes. Cd. 8134. 3d. 

On mobilisation our supply of horses proved inadequate, and this 
Committee (of which Lord Middleton was chairman) makes a number 
of rece dations, which will involve an expenditure that will 
progressively increase for some years, and may reach an annual outlay 
of £100,000. It is proposed, amongst other things, that the Board of 
Agriculture should increase the number of King’s Premier Stallions, 
— high-class mares for re-sale to selected breeders, and stallions 
or country service, institute an annual registration of all stallions that 
are travelled for a service fee or publicly exhibited for stud purposes, 
arrange for an inspection of stallions recommended for the Board’s 
premiums, offer prizes for brood mares and foals, arrange for “ a com- 
pulsory annual census of horses,” and appoint an expert staff of 
officers to supervise the scheme, and that the War Office should 
increase their horse peace establishments and their purchases from 
England and Wales. 


SHOPS COMMITTEE: Report of the Committee to consider the 
Conditions of Retail Trade which can best secure that the 
Further Enlistment of Men or their employment in other 
National Services may not interfere with the operations of that 
Trade. Cd. 8118. 14d. (Review, p. 2.) 


CLERICAL AND COMMERCIAL EMPLOYMENTS COMMITTEE : 
Report of the Committee appointed by the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department to consider the conditions of clerical 
and commercial employment with a view to advising what 
steps should be taken, by the employment of women or other- 
wise, to replace men withdrawn for service in the military 
forces. Cd. 8110. 1}d. (Review, p. 2.) 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON INCREASES IN RENTAL 
OF SMALL DWELLING-HOUSES IN INDUSTRIAL 
DISTRICTS IN SCOTLAND : Report of Committee appointed 
by the Secretary for Scotland to enquire into the Circumstances 
connected with the alleged recent Increases in the Rental of 
small Dwelling-houses in Industrial Districts in Scotland. 
Cd. 8111. 1d. (Review, p. 6.) 


DEFENCE OF THE REALM (LIQUOR CONTROL) REGULA- 
TIONS: First Report of the Central Control Board (Liquor 
Traffic), appointed under the Defence of the Realm Act, 1915. 
Cd. 8117. 1d. (Review, p. 12.) 


LONDON COAL MERCHANTS: List of Coal Merchants in the 
London District who have accepted an Arrangement for a Limi- 
tation of Profits. Cd. 8070. 1d. 

Better late than never. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON THE HOME PRODUCTION 
OF FOOD : Final Report of the Departmental Committee on 
the Production of Food in England and Wales. Cd. 8095. 
14d. (Review, p. 11.) 


Agriculture, Forestry, and Fisheries. 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES : Annual Report of 
Proceedings for 1914. Cd. 8072. 4d. 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES: Agricultural 
Statistics, Vol. XLIX., Part III.—Prices and Supplies of Corn, 
Live Stock, and other Agricultural Produce in England and 
Wales. Cd. 8112. 5d. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES: Annual Report 
on Sea Fisheries for 1914. Parts I. and II. Cd. 8102. 84d. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES : Annual Report of 
the Education Branch on the Distribution of Grants for Agricul- 
tural Education and Research in 1914-15. Cd. 8066. 84d. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES: Regulations for 
Grants in Aid of Agricultural Education and Research in 
England and Wales. Cd. 8078. 14d. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES: Appendix to 
Annual Report of the Horticultural Branch for 1918-14. Cd. 
8088. 2s. 8d. 


WOODS, FORESTS, AND LAND REVENUES:  Ninety-third 
Report of the Commissioners, dated June 29th, 1915. H. of C. 
285. Is. . 


LAND REGISTRY : Return of the Work done in the Land Registry 
and showing the Amount of Fees received, and the Amount of 
Salaries and Expenses, in the Land Registry from April Ist, 1914, 
to March 3lst, 1915. H. of C. 874. 1d. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE FOR SCOTLAND : Statement showing, 
for the year ended March, 1915, the Financial Position in respect 
of each Land Scheme on Estates taken over by the Board of 
Agriculture for Scotland from the Congested Districts Board. 
Cd. 8096. 4d. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL IN- 
STRUCTION FOR IRELAND: Report of Proceedings for 
1914. Cd. 8086. 4d. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL IN- 
STRUCTION FOR IRELAND : Report on the Sea and Inland 
Fisheries of Ireland for 1914. Cd. 8084. 64d. 

*CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD FOR IRELAND: Twenty- 
third Report. Cd. 8076. 53d. 

AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION SCHEMES 
(IRELAND): Return of all Moneys contributed out of the rates 
by the County Council and other Local Bodies in each County 
in Ireland during the Financial Year 1914-15, for the ye ana of 
Schemes under the Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
(Ireland) Act. H. of C. 348. 4d. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL IN- 
STRUCTION FOR IRELAND: General Abstracts showing 
the Acreage under Crops and the Numbers and Descriptions of 
Live Stock in each County and Province, 1914-15. Cd. 8040. 
2d. 

EVICTIONS (IRELAND): Return of the Number of Evictions from 
Agricultural Holdings, and also of the Number of Tenancies 
Determined in the quarter ended June 30th, 1915. Cd. 8052. 
4d. 

IRISH LAND COMMISSION: Accounts of the Irish Land Com- 
mission for the year ended March 31st, 1915, and from August 
22nd, 1881, to March 3ist, 1915; together with the Report of 
the Comptroller and Auditor-General thereon. H. of C. 376. 
24d. 

IRISH LAND COMMISSION : Report of the Irish Land Commis- 
sioners for the period from April Ist, 1914, to March 31st, 1915. 
Cd. 8042. Is. 3d. 

IRISH LAND COMMISSION : Return of Advances during January, 
1915. Cd. 8064. 74d. 


CHURCH TEMPORALITIES (IRELAND): Accounts of the Irish 
Land Commission, in respect of Church Temporalities in Ireland. 


H. of C. 356. . 
(See also European War.) 


Army, Navy, and Civil Services. 

ARMY : Statement of Proposed Expenditure out of the Vote of Credit 
on New Works, etc., of a Permanent Character amounting to 
£2,000 and upwards, for year ending March 31st, 1916. H. of C. 
381. Id. 

OSBORNE: Report by the House Governor and Medical Superin- 
tendent for the year to March 3l1st, 1915. 14d. 

ROYAL PATRIOTIC FUND CORPORATION : Eleventh Report to 
His Majesty the King for 1914. Cd. 8026. 84d. (Review, p. 10.) 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CIVIL SERVICE: Sixth Report 
of the Commissioners. Cd. 7832. 9d. (Review, p. 3.) 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CIVIL SERVICE: Appendix to 
Sixth Report of the Commissioners. Cd. 8130. 6s. 3d. (Re- 
view, p. 3.) 

CIVIL SERVICES (SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE): Estimate 
of a further Sum required to be voted for the Service of 1916, 
H. of C. 330. 4d. 

POST OFFICE: Fifth Annual Report of Standing Committee on Boy 
Labour in the Post Office. Cd. 8019. 23d. (Review, p. 12.) 

POST OFFICE CHARGES: Statement showing the Proposed In- 
creases and the Additional Revenue and Saving in Expenditure 
estimated therefrom for 1915-16 and 1916-17. Cd. 8067. 1d. 

(See also European War.) 


Education. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION: Annual Report for 1914 of the Chief 
Medical Officer of the Board of Education. Cd. 8055. Is. 3d. 
(Review, p. 7.) 

BOARD OF EDUCATION : Statistics of Public Education in England 
and Wales, 1913-14. Cd. 8097. Is. 1d. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION : Statistics of Public Education in England 
and Wales. Part II.—Financial Statistics. 1912-13. Cd. 8054. 
Is. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION : Statistics of Public Education in Wales, 
1913-14. Cd. 8098. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION : Statistics of Public Education in Wales. 
Part II.—Financial Statistics, 1912-13. Cd. 8081. 54d. 
BOARD OF EDUCATION : Regulations for the Training of Teachers 
for Secondary Schools. Cd. 8099. Id. . 

REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN : Fifty-eighth Report for 1914. Cd. 8091. 24d. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION : Statement of Grants Available from the 
Board of Education in aid of Technological and Professional 
Work in Universities in England and Wales. Cd. 8058. 1d. 

EDUCATION (SCOTLAND): Regulations made by the Scotch 
Education Department as to Grants to School Boards in respect 
of the Medical Treatment of Necessitous School Children during 
1916. Cd. 8115. 4d. 





—— 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND): Regulations for the Preliminary Edy. 
cation, Training and Certification of Teachers for Various 
Grades of Schools. Cd. 8061. 34d. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) : Minute of the Committee of Council on 
Education in Scotland, August 19th, 1915, amending the Code 
of Regulations for Continuation Classes, 1915. Cd. 8060. 4d. 


REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS:  Fifty-third 
Report of the Chief Inspector of Ireland. Cd. 8092. 64d. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION BOARD FOR IRELAND : 
as to the Application of the Teachers’ Salaries Grant. Cd. 8071, 
34d. 

UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE ACT: Statute 
made by the University of Oxford on May 25th, 1915, and sealed 
on the same day. H. of C. 334. 4d. 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE ACT: Statute 
made by the Governing Body of Corpus Christi College, Oxford 
on June 12th, 1915. H.of C.358. 4d. ’ 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE ACT : Statutes 
made by the Governing Body of Queen’s College, Oxford, on 
November 11th, 1914, and June 19th, 1915. H. of C. 359. 44, 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE ACT : Statute 
made by the Governing Body of St. John’s College, Oxford, on 
July 2nd, 1915. H.of C.373. 4d. 


IRISH UNIVERSITIES ACT : Accounts of Receipts and Expenditure 
of Universities and Colleges, Ireland (including the Fee Fund 
Grant), for the year ended March 31st, 1915 ; together with the 
Report of the Comptroller and Auditor-General thereon. 
H. of C. 357. 24d. 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs. 
CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES: Accounts of the Crown 
Agents’ Office Funds for 1914. Cd.7978. 14d. 


WEST AFRICAN CURRENCY BOARD : Report of the West African 
Currency Board for the year ended June 30th, 1915. Cd. 8124, 
14d. 

DOMINIONS ROYAL COMMISSION : Memorandum and Tables 
relating to the Food and Raw Material Requirements of the 
United Kingdom. Cd. 8128. 1s. (To be reviewed.) 


COLONIAL IMPORT DUTIES: Return relating to the Rates of 
Import Duties Levied upon the Principal and other Articles 
imported into the British Self-Governing Dominions, Colonies, 
Possessions, and Protectorates. Cd. 8094. 4s. 2d. 


TRADE OF AUSTRALIA : Report to the Board of Trade on the Trade 
of Australia for 1914. Cd. 8090. 4d. 


TRADE OF NEW ZEALAND : Report on the Trade of the Dominion 
. of New Zealand for 1914. Cd. 8089. 2d. 


TRADE OF SOUTH AFRICA : Report to the Board of Trade on the 
Trade of the Union of South Africa (and Rhodesia) for 1914. 
Cd. 8073. 6d. 

Treaty Series. 

UNITED KINGDOM AND FRANCE : Agreement between the United 
Kingdom and France concerning the Exchange of Money Orders 
between the British and French Possessions and Protectorates in 
West Africa. Signed at London, September 22nd, 1915. 
(No. ll of 1915.) Cd.8103. 4d. 


UNITED KINGDOM AND THE NETHERLANDS: Agreement 
between the United Kingdom and the Netherlands relating to 
the Boundary between the State of North Borneo and the 
Netherland Possessions in Borneo. Signed at London, Septem- 
ber 28th, 1915. (No.12 of 1915.) Cd.8105. 34d. 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES : Accession of the Federated Malay 
States of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan, and Pahang to the 
Extradition Treaty between the United Kingdom and Siam of 
March 4th, 1911. Bangkok, September 30th, 1915. (No. 18 
of 1915.) Cd.8106. 4d. 

(See also European War.) 


Colonial Reports. 

ANNUAL SERIES : 845, Weihaiwei, Cd. 7622-36, 2d. ; 852, Grenada 
(Report for 1914-15), Cd. 7622-43, 24d.; 853, Bermuda, Cd. 
7622-44, 1}d.; 854, Malta (Report for 1914-15), Cd. 7622-45, 
2}d.; 855, Ceylon, Cd. 7622-46, 34d.; 856, Hong Kong, Cd. 
7622-47, 4d. ; 857, Bechuanaland Protectorate (Report for 1914 
15), Cd. 7622-48, 1d. ; 858, Basutoland (Report for 1914-15), Cd. 
7622-49, 2d. ; 863, Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, Cd. 
7622-54, 24d. ; 860, Jamaica (Report for 1914-15), Cd. 7622-51, 
3d. ; 861, Gambia, Cd. 7622-52, 14d. ; 862, Straits Settlements, 
Cd. 7622-53, 3d. ; 864, Ashanti, Cd. 7622-55, 3d. ; 865, Cyprus, 
(Report for 1914-15), Cd. 7622-56, 3d. ; 866, Swaziland (Report 
for 1914-15), Cd. 7622-57, 3d.; 867, Somaliland (Report for 
1914-15), Cd. 7622-58, 2d. ; 869, British Solomon Islands (Report 
for 1914-15), Cd. 7622-60, $d. ; 870, Tongan Islands Protectorate 
(Report for 1914-15), Cd. 7622-61, 14d. 


India. 
EAST INDIA (LOANS RAISED IN ENGLAND) : Return of all Loans 
raised in England, chargeable on the Revenues of India, with the 
Rates of Interest and Total Amount payable thereon, and the 
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Date of the Termination of each Loan, the Debt incurred during 
the Half-year, the Moneys raised thereby, the Loans paid off or 
discharged, and the Loans outstanding, stating, so far as the 
Public Convenience will allow, the Purpose or Service for which 
Moneys have been raised during the half-year. H. of C. 369. 
id. 

EAST INDIA (SANITARY MEASURES): Report on Sanitary 
Measures in India in 1913-14. Vol. XLVII. Cd. 8087. 
Is. 3d. 

For the whole of British India the death-rate in 1913 was 2872 per 
1,000, as against a mean death-rate of 32-77 in the previous five years. 
The birth-rate was 39°37 per 1,000, or 1 per mille above the mean ratio 
of the previous five years. Everywhere, except in Coorg, the birth-rate 
exceeded the death-rate. Except for small-pox and “ Fevers ” there 
was an all-round decrease in the incidence of disease, and the plague- 
rate fell off from 1-10 to *83 per thousand. There was a slight increase 
in the number of admissions of European soldiers, but deaths fell off 
from $28 to 231. It is gratifying to note that the admissions of Euro- 

troops with venereal disease still continue to decline in number. 

925 the figure fell to 52-5 per 1,000 troops, the improvement being 

attributed in part to the increased facilities for recreation and the 

increased interest in outdoor games. Cavalry admissions are normally 

lower than artillery admissions, and the latter are lower than those from 

the infantry. In the native army the rate of admission for venereal 
diseases fell to 12°6 per 1,000 of strength, or just over 1 per cent. 


CONSOLIDATION BILLS : Report on the Government of India Bill 
(H. L.), — with the Proceedings of the Committee ana 
Minutes of Evidence. H.of C. 278. 114d. 


Labour and Industrial Regulation. 


MINES AND QUARRIES: Reports for the South Wales Division 
(No. 5) for 1914. Cd. 8023. 8d. 


MINES AND QUARRIES : Reports for the Northern Division (No. 2) 
for 1914. Cd.8023-I. 9}d. 


HOME OFFICE: Interim Report of an Investigation of Industrial 
Fatigue by Physiological Methods. Cd. 8056. 4jd. (To be 
reviewed.) 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON LIGHTING IN FACTORIES 
AND WORKSHOPS : First Report on Lighting in Factories and 
Workshops. Vol. II. Minutes of Evidence, etc. Cd. 8001. 
1s.7d. (Review, p. 10.) 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS: Annual Report of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories and Workshops for 1914. Cd. 8051. 
Is.2d. (Review, p. 2.) 


EXPLOSIONS IN MINES COMMITTEE : Seventh Report. Cd. 8122. 
2d. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION : Statistics of Compensation and of 
Proceedings during 1914. Cd. 8079. 2d. 

Statistics of compensation are given for the seven great groups of 
industries—mines ; quarries ; railways ; factories ; harbours and docks ; 
constructional works ; and shipping. Rather more than seven millions 
of persons coming within the provisions of the Act were employed in 
these industries (half a million fewer than in the previous year) ; there 
were 432,116 cases (4,216 fatal), as against 476,920 (3,748 fatal) in 1913, 
The increase in fatalities is accounted for largely by the Senghenydd 
Colliery disaster, in which 440 lives were lost ; and the amount paid in 
compensation rose from £3,361,650 to £3,465,361. Of the cases out- 
standing at the end of the year 12,782 had lasted more than a year. 
Of the cases of the various industrial diseases which come under the Act, 
8,932 or 924 per cent. occurred in the mining industry, and 544, or 
56 per cent., were cases of lead poisoning. Cases taken into Court 
number 9,746, of which 5,531 were finally settled within the cognizance 
of the Court. The decision in 80 per cent. of the cases was favourable 
tothe applicant. ‘Twenty cases under the Act were carried as far as the 
House of Lords. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, ETC. : Reports of the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies. Part C.—Trade Unions. H. of C. 121-III. 
(See also European War.) 


Local Government. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD : Supplement to the Forty-fourth 
Annual Report for 1914-15 containing a Report on Maternal Mor- 
tality in connection with Child-bearing. Cd. 8085. 74d. 
(Review, p. 4.) 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD : Twentieth Annual Report for Scot- 
land for 1914. Cd. 8041. 2s.8d. (To be reviewed.) 


LOCAL LEGISLATION : Special Report from the Select Committee, 
—_ with the Proceedings of the Committee. H. of C. 342. 


PAUPERISM (ENGLAND AND WALES) : Statement for July Ist, 
1914. H.of C. 282. 3d. 


PAUPERISM (ENGLAND AND WALES): Statement for August, 
1915. H. of C. 119-VII. 1d. Statement for September. 
H. of C. 117-VIII. 14d. Statement for October. H. of C. 
119-IX. 1d. 
The lowest figures on record continue to be beaten. The number of 
paupers in England and Wales at the end of October was 15-2 per 1,000, 
and in London 190 per 1,000, as against 17-2 and 22°6 in 1914. 


National Health Insurance 


NATIONAL INSURANCE ACTS: Report of the Departmental 
Committee appointed to consider the Drug Tariff under the 
National Insurance Acts. Vol. I. Cd. 8062. 3d. (Review, p. 7.) 


NATIONAL INSURANCE ACTS : Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the Drug Tariff under the National 
Insurance Acts. Vol. II. Minutes of Evidence. Cd. 8063. 
2s. (Review, p. 7.) 


Police, Law, and Crime. 

PRISONS : Report of the Commissioners of Prisons and the Directors 
of Convict Prisons, with Appendices. Cd. 7837. 6d. (To be 
reviewed.) 

HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE AND COURT OF APPEAL : Account 
showing the Receipts and Expenditure in respect of the High 
Court of Justice, the Court of Appeal, and the Court of Criminal 
Appeal during the year ended March 31st, 1915. H. of C. 217. 
4d. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE : Account of the Receipts and 
Expenditure of the Paymaster-General in respect of the Funds of 
Suitors of the Court, in the year ended February 28th, 1915. 
Also Account of the National Debt Commissioners for the same 
Period ; together with the Report of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General thereon. H.of C.355. 7d. 


COUNTY COURTS (PLAINTS AND SITTINGS) : Return for 1914. 
H. of C.319. 1s.4d. (Review, p. 12.) 


JUDICIAL STATISTICS (IRELAND) 1914. Part I. Criminal Statistics. 
Cd. 8077. 1s. 5d. 


JUDICIAL STATISTICS (IRELAND) 1914. Part II.—Civil Statis- 
tices. Cd. 8006. 9d. 


DUBLIN METROPOLITAN POLICE: Statistical Tables for 1914. 
Cd. 8065. 4}d. 

GENERAL PRISONS BOARD (IRELAND): Thirty-seventh Report, 
1914-15. Cd. 8082. 3d. 


Population. 
PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM AND TO THE UNITED KING- 
DOM during August in 1914 and 1915, Cd. 7808-VIL., $d. ; 
September, Cd. 7808-VIII., $d.; October, Cd. 7808-IX., 4d. 


Taxation and Finance. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT : Copy of Revised Estimates of Revenues 
and Expenditure for 1915-16. H. of C. 344. 1d. 

The Final Balance Sheet as proposed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on September 21st, 1915, estimated the total expenditure at 
21,589,706,000, the total revenue at £305,014,000, and the deficit at 
£1,284,692,000, or about £27 per head of the population. 


FINANCE (No 3) BILL: Copy of Part III. of the Finance (No. 8) 
Bill as amended in Committee. H. of C. 379. 14. 
This paper gives particulars regarding the Excess Profits Duty. 


IMPERIAL REVENUE (COLLECTION AND EXPENDITURE) 
(GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND): Return for the Year 
ending March 31st, 1915. H. of C. 808. 24d. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE (ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND 
IRELAND): Return. H. of C. 309. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT : Copy of Statements showing the Amount 
of Tax payable on certain Incomes, and the Virtual Rate 
charged in the £, under existing Law, and under the proposals 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on September 21st, 
1915. H. of C. 345. 4d. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RETRENCHMENT: First Report on 
Retrenchment in the Public Expenditure. Cd. 8068. 1d. 

The most important of the Recommendations here put forward are 
those to the Post Office, which has adopted most of them. It was also 
recommended that “ the activities of the Road Board should be sus 
pended during the war, and the proceeds of the taxes earmarked for the 
service of the Board should be retained in the Exchequer” ; that local 
authorities should not be pressed to undertake new work ; that, save 
in very special cases, no vacancies in public Departments should be 
filled pending the Committee’s Final Report ; that there should be a 
strict review of official expenditure on stationery; that shorthand 
reports should be more sparingly resorted to by committees and com- 
missions ; and that every precaution should be taken to economise in 
coal, lights and new buildings. The committee proposes to deal in 
detail with the Departments at a later date, the above suggestions 
being those that first occurred to them as being immediately practicable 
and of immediate effect. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS: Index and Digest of Evidence of the Com- 
mittee. H. of C. 270. 38d. 

LOCAL TAXATION RETURNS (SCOTLAND): The Annual Local 
Taxation Returns for 1913-1914. H. of C. 336. 2s. 6d. 
TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS: Return for 1914. H.of C. 8317. 2d. 
ISLE OF MAN : Account of Revenue and Expenditure in respect of 
the Duties of the Customs of the Isle of Man, and Accounts of 
the Accumulated Fund and of Passenger Tax and Harbour 
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Dues for the Year ended March 81st, 1915; together with the 
Report of the Comptroller and Auditor-General thereon. 
H. of C. 284. 1d. 

(See also European War.) 


Trade and Navigation. 


PORT OF LONDON AUTHORITY : Copy of Sixth Annual Report 
for the Year ended March 31st, 1915. H. of C. 333. 3d. 
(Review, p. 12.) 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (SUB-DIVISION OF SHIPS): Second 
Report of the Committee appointed by the President of the 
Board of Trade to consider and report on the Sub-Division of 
Merchant Ships. Cd. 8080. 3d. 


ROCKET LIFE-SAVING APPARATUS: Report by the Board of 
Trade on the Life-Saving Apparatus on the Coasts of the United 
Kingdom for the Year ended June 30th, 1915. Cd. 8088. 34ds 

During the year 417 lives were saved by the rocket apparatus— 
822 more than in 1913-14, and 245 more than the average for the 

receding ten years. Particulars of services rendered are given, and a 
hull list of Life Saving Stations, of which there are 360 under the 
control of the Board of Trade. On June 30th there were, in addition 
to the Coastguard, 316 Life Saving Companies, numbering in all 

4,598 volunteers, and 5 Brigades with a membership of 348 employed 

in the Life Saving Service. 

TRADE AND NAVIGATION : Accounts of the United Kingdom for 
each month during 1915. September, 1915. H. of C. 112-VIII. 
Is. 6d. October: H. of C. 112-IX., 1s. 6d. November: 
H. of C, 112-X., 1s. 6d. 

In November imports amounted to £71,647,160, as against 
£55,518,180 in November, 1914, and £68, 467,075 in November, 19138. 
Exports amounted to £43,951,869, as against £30,244,596 in 1914, and 
£52,756,807 in 1918. In the first eleven months of the year imports 
were up by over 153 millions as against 1914, and over 85 millions as 
against 1913, and exports were down over 51 millions as against 1914. 
and over 140 millions as against 1913. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE OF CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
AND BRITISH POSSESSIONS: Annual Statement of the 
= of the United Kingdom, 1914. Vol. II. Cd. 8069. 
4s. 2d. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE OF CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
AND BRITISH POSSESSIONS: Accounts, including figures 
received up to 20th September, 1915. H. of C.115-VII. 3d. 
Accounts including figures received up to October 25th, 1915. 
H. of C. 115-VIII. 34d. Accounts including figures received 
up to November 17th, 1915. H. of C. 115-IX. 34. 


Diplomatic and Consular Reports. 
INDEX TO CONSULAR REPORTS: Index to Reports of His 
Majesty’s Diplomatic and Consular Representatives Abroad on 
Trade and Subjects of General Interest, 1914. Cd. 8008. 54d. 


ANNUAL SERIES : 5458, Argentine Republic (Rosario), Cd. 7620-68 
14d.; 5459, United States (Hawaii), Cd. 7620-69, 1d.; 5460, 
China (Hangchow), Cd. 7620-70, 14d.; 5461, China (Foochow), 
Cd. 7620-71, 2d.; 5462, France (Brest), Cd. 7620-72, 14d. ; 
5463, China (Ichang), Cd. 7620-73, 14d.; 5464, Norway, 
Cd. 7620-74, 4d.; 5465, Denmark, Cd. 7620-75, 24d.; 5466, 
Germany (Samoa), Cd. 7620-76, 1d.; 5468, China (Swatow), 
Cd. 7620-78, 14d.; 5469, China (Tientsin), Cd. 7620-79, 14d. ; 
5470, China (Teng Yueh), Cd. 7620-80, 1d.; 5471, China (Kiu- 
kiang), Cd. 7620-81, 2d. ; 5472, China (Chinkiang), Cd. 7620-82, 
1$d.; 5473, Muscat, Cd. 7620-83, 24d.; 5474, Egypt (Port 
Said), Cd. 7620-84, 2d. ; 5476, Chile (Antofagasta and Atacama), 
Cd. 7620-86, 1d. ; 5477, Dominican Republic, Cd. 7620-87, 24d. ; 
5478, Japan (Hakodate), Cd. 7620-88, 2d. ; 5479, China (Shasi), 
Cd. 7620-89, 1}d.; 5480, China (Shanghai), Cd. 7620-90, 144. ; 
5481, Persia (Khorsan), Cd. 7620-91, 2d.; 5482, Persia (Ker- 
man), Cd. 7620-92, 1}d.; 5483, Greece (Pireus), Cd. 7620-93, 
23d.; 5484, Portuga! (Chinde), Cd. 7620-94, 1}4d.; 5485, 
Denmark (St. Thomas and St. Croix), Cd. 7620-95, 1d.; 5486, 
Portugal (Madeira), Cd. 7620-96, 14d. ; 5487, Japan (Formosa), 
Cd. 7620-97, 24d.; 5488, Portugal (Goa), Cd. 7620-98, 4d. ; 
5489, China (Changsha), Cd. 7620-99, 2d. ; 5490, China (Amoy), 
Cd. 7620-100, 1}d.; 5491, Italy, Cd. 7620-101, 2d.; 5492, 
Portugal (The Azores), Cd. 7620-102, 14d.; 5493, Congo 
(Report for 1913), Cd. 7620-108, 2}d.; 5494, France 
(French Congo), Cd. 7620-104, 14d.; 5495, Greece (Corfu), 
Cd. 7620-105, 2d.; 5496, Portugal (San Thomé and Prin- 
cipe), Cd. 7620-106, 1d. ; 5947 Portugal (Southern Angola), Cd. 
7620-107, 1d.; 5498, China (Wuhu), Cd. 7620-108, 1}d . 5499, 
China (Wuchow), Cd. 7620-109, 14d. ; 5500, Corea. Cd. 7620-110; 
3}d.; 5501, Peru (Iquitos), Cd. 7620-111, 1}d.; 5502, Egypt 
(Alexandria), Cd. 7620-112, 4d.; 5503, Japan, Cd. 7620-113, 
54d.; 5504, United States (Chicago), Cd. 7620-114, 3d.; 5505, 
France (Pondicherry and Karikal), Cd. 7620-115, 1d.; 5506, 
Bulgaria, Cd. 7620-116, 1}d.; 5508, Japan (Port of Dairen), 
Cd. 7620-118, 2d.; 5509, China (Kiungchow), Cd. 7620-119, 
1}d.; 5510, Japan (Osaka), Cd. 7620-120, 24d.; 5512, United 
States (St. Louis), Cd. 7620-122, 3d.; 5513, United States 
(Philippine Islands), Cd. 7620-128, 2d.; 5514, Portugal 
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(Lisbon), Cd. 7620-124, 24d.; 5515, Persia, Cd. 7620-125, 
1jd.; 5516, Japan (Shimonoseki), Cd.§7620-126, 14d. ; 5517, 
China (Teinan and Tsingau), Cd. 7620-127, -3; 5518, 
Venezuela (Ciudad Bolivar), Cd. 7620-128, 14d.; 5520, 
(Katanga), Cd. 7620-130, 1d.; 5521, Persia (Isfahan), Cd, 
7620-121, 83$d.; 5522, Mexico (Vera Cruz), Cd. 7620-132, 
1d.; 5528, Netherlands (Rotterdam and Consular Posts), Cd, 
7620-188, 8}d.; 5524, France (Calais), Cd. 7620-134, 14,: 
5526, Brazil (Para), Cd. 7620-136, 2d.; 5528, Italy 

Cd. 7620-188, 1}d.; 5529, Portugal (Angola), Cd. 7620-139, 
1}d.; 5530, France (Reunion), Cd. 7620-140, 1d.; 5531, 
France (Havre), Cd. 7620-141, 1}$d.; 5532, Venezuela (Vene. 
zuela and Caracas), Cd. 7620-142, 8d.; 5534, Norway, Cd. 
7620-144, 1}d. (Review, p. 9.) 


Transport and Traffic. 

RAILWAY RETURNS : Returns of the Capital, Traffic, Receipts, and 
Working Expenditure, etc., of the Railway Companies of the 
United Kingdom for 1918. Cd. 8038. Is, 8d. 

In 1913 the railway companies “ enjoyed a considerable share of 
prosperity.”” During the nine years ending 1912 the average rate paid 
by the whole body of railway companies on their total ordinary capital 
(exclusive of nominal additions) was 408 per cent. The average for 
the year 1913 was 460 per cent. Gross receipts were £189,451,000, 
and gross expenditure £87,320;000. It is estimated that 1,591,146,000 
single journeys were made by passengers, third-class passengers being 
90 per cent. of the total. e total length of track worked solely by 
electricity was 205 miles, and that worked partly by electricity 314 
miles. The corresponding lengths at the end of 1912 were 210 miles 
and 281 miles. 


BOARD OF TRADE : General Report upon the Accidents that have 
occurred on the Railways of the United Kingdom during 1914, 
Cd. 8059. 24d. 

At the end of 1914 the route length of the United Kingdom railways 
was 23,700 miles, and during the year engines ran 621 millions of miles, 
Persons killed numbered 1,115, and those injured 7,850, of whom 425 
and 5,065 were servants of the companies and contractors ; 422 of the 
killed were suicidal and other trespassers. The totals are smaller than 
those for 1913. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS: Summary of Accidents and Casualties 
during the Three Months ending June 30th, 1915. Cd. 8114. 


74d. 
Miscellaneous. 


EXPERIMENTS ON LIVING ANIMALS: Return showing the 
Number of Experiments on Living Animals during 1914. H. 
of C. 326. 3d. 

Nine new places were registered for experiments, and one place 
‘was removed from the register. The total number of licensees was 
678, of whom 188 performed no experiments. The total number of 
experiments was 87,253, or 905 less than in 1913. Of these 4,889 
were experiments in which anesthetics were used. No serious irregu- 
larities came to light, and where licensed premises were visited by the 
inspectors the animals were found to be well cared for. “A foreign 
professor, on a visit to this country, performed an experiment on a 
frog while not holding a licence. As this was evidently done under 
a misunderstanding of the directions given to him, the Secretary of 
State did not refuse to grant a license to him when applied for.” 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEBATES REPORTS: Report from_the 
Select Committee, together with the Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee, Minutes of Evidence and Appendices. H. of C. 821. 
11}d. 

HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION: Calendar of the 
Manuscripts of the Most Hon. the Marquis of Salisbury, etc., 
ete., preserved at Hatfield House, Hertfordshire. Cd, 7842. 
8s. (Review, p. 8.) 


PUBLIC RECORDS (IRELAND): Forty-seventh Report of the 
Deputy Keeper. Cd. 8053. 4d. 


The Department has ever since 1904 had a great burden thrown 
upon it by Old Age Pensions claimants who had no documentary 
evidence of their ages except the Census Returns. There has now 
been compiled a Catalogue of Families residing in Dublin on = 
night the 1851 Census was taken. This will be * extremely — 
to genealogists, claimants for old age pensions, etc. The Histori 
MSS. Commission having offered facilities, a large collection of criginal 
deeds belonging to the Marquis of Ormonde was deposited at he 
office for the purpose of being calendared. The records go back a 
Anglo-Norman Conquest. The absence of four members of the stal 
with the Colours leaves the office rather crippled. In an Agpeds © 
given a catalogue of Accounts in the Great Rolls of the Pipe A e 
Irish Exchequer for the Reign of Edward III. “ Typerary Coun . 
looms large. ‘“ The community of Co. Typerary, except the 4 
towns, owes £54 7s. 6d. of the subsidy granted to the King for 
war in Scotland.” Some picturesque names appear, including = 
of Sir John de Sancto Albino, kt., and Henry de Fysshacre ; - 
medieval Irishmen should acquire surnames like Outlawe and Law 
is not perhaps surprising. ‘ Alianora, prioress of Lysmolin,” so 


like a fragment from Mr. Maurice Hewlett. She owed “ 3s. 4d. for 
false claim.” 


<a ¢ aT ae , . . ee : ‘ treet, 
for the Proprietors by W. H. Smitn & Son (The Arden Press), 53/5 Fetter Lane, E.C.; Published by the Statesman Pustisuinc Co.. Lrp., 10 Great Queen S'! 
Kingsway, W.C.—December 18, 1915. 











